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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


HE appointment of Mr. TELLER of Colorado as Secretary of the 

Interior, and of Mr. CHANDLER of New Hampshire as Secretary 

of the Navy, completes the reconstruction of the Cabinet, with the ex- 

ception of Mr. LincoLn, who remains as Secretary of War, and whose 
removal is rumored, although we do not give credit to the rumor. 

Mr. TELLER’s appointment has important bearings. That he will 
be as successful and as just as was Mr. KirKwoop in his treatment of 
our Indian wards, we hardly can expect. He comes from a State whose 
attitude towards the Indian question is unsatisfactory. It will require 
something of an effort on his part to be quite just to the Utes in the 
questions now pending between them and the State of Colorado. We 
hope that he will make the effort, and the hope is strengthened by the 
cordial support he gave in the Senate to Mr. Hoar’s proposal to appro- 
priate money handsomely for Indian education. Still more serious 
obstacles to his efficient impartiality while in office are Mr. TELLER’S 
affiliations with the railroads. But it seems to be quite impossible to 
make up a Cabinet in which that interest has no attorney. 

For the reasons we gave in urging Mr. CHANDLER’S rejection by the 
Senate when Mr. GarFIELD made the mistake of nominating him for a 
high office in the department of justice, we deplore Mr. ARTHUR’s 
selection of the man for a place at his Cabinet-table. It may be said, 
indeed, that Mr. CHANDLER was good enough for Mr. GarFIELD, and, 
therefore, not open to criticism from those who call themselves GarR- 
FIELD Republicans. But Mr. CHANDLER can have earned this nomina- 
tion only by compliances which make him distinctly worse than he was 
when Mr. GARFIELD made the mistake of yielding to Mr. BLAINE’s 
urgency on his behalf. Where, in Mr. ARTHUR’s recent appointments, 
has there been any sign of his willingness to come to terms with Mr. 
BLaINE’s following, as such? And, if Mr. CHANDLER came before the 
Senate, less than a year ago, because he was a staunch follower of Mr. 
BLAINE, what is to be thought of him when he comes up again for con- 
firmation as having gone over from Mr. BLatne to a more successful 


captain ? 





* 


NeExtT to the appointment of Mr. CHANDLER, that of Mr. WoRTHING- 
TON, to take the place of Mr. Bearv as Collector at Boston, has ex- 
cited the most unpleasant feeling. Mr. BEaRD was not just all that the 
friends of Civil Service Reform could have desired. But he was a man 
who showed a becoming dislike to use his official power for merely 
political or factional purposes. Mr. WORTHINGTON, on the other hand, 
has been the most open antagonist of Civil Service Reform and the 
most decided champion of the ‘‘ third term’’ among the editors of New 
England. He has been pretty steadily in antagonism to the Republi- 
cans of Massachusetts, and to their great leader, Mr. Hoar. His 
nomination is taken to mean, that, when Mr. Hoar’s place falls 
vacant, an effort will be made to hoist Mr. BouTwELL, or some other 
Stalwart, into it. It has had the effect of placing the Republicans of 
Massachusetts in rather solid array against the Administration, and of 
deepening the antagonisms within the party which are the most threat- 
ening indications as to its immediate future. 

Of course, some Stalwarts are saying: ‘‘ Mr. Hoar and Mr. Dawes 
are tasting their own medicine now. They refused to support the doc- 
trine of ‘ Senatorial courtesy,’ and now the chief place in the Federal 
patronage of their State is filled without consulting them.’’ If Mr. 
Hoar or Mr. Dawes based their dislike of this nomination upon that 
figment, the retort would be a proper one. They donot. They de- 
clare it one unfit to be made because it puts a man with low ideas of 
public duty into the place from which a faithful and upright public ser- 
vant has been expelled, and forces on Massachusetts a Collector as much 





out of harmony with the Republican ideas of the State, and as ready to 
use his place to combat these ideas, as were the Democratic Collectors 
of the years before the war. But, while Mr. Hoar says nothing of 
“« Senatorial courtesy,’’ is it not in place for the country at large to say 
something ? It is just a year since the nation saw the second office in 
its gift draggled through the political mud at Albany for the purpose of 
vindicating that principle. Is it now to learn, that, after all, it was 
nothing more than a poor pretence, to be pushed to the front whenever 
the Stalwarts had something to gain by it, and to be thrust to the rear 
when they had made what use of it was possible to them ? 





THE Senate has passed the Electoral Count Bill without a division. 
It embodies just the ideas for which the Republicans contended in 
1877 and in 1881, and is, therefore, more in harmony with the general 
principles of the Democratic party than with their own. It concedes 
the absolute power of the State in the matter of making the returns of 
the Presidential elections, renouncing the claim of right to go behind 
the returns. Where but one return is presented from any State, that, 
and that only, shall be counted by the joint action of both Houses. 
Where two returns are presented, both with the signature of State 
officials, neither shall be counted without the joint consent of both 
Houses. It thus gives the State every inducement to take care that 
but one return is made, as the presentation of a second might cause the 
State to be disfranchised pro hac vice. But there is room for a doubt 
as to the constitutionality of disfranchising a State for no fault of its 
people and because of the dishonesty or incapability of its authorities. 





THE House Committee on Elections has got through a majority of 
the contests over Southern seats. Five it has dismissed, giving the 
seats to the Democratic incumbents. But, in the case of Mr. CHALMERS 
of Mississippi and of Mr. Mackey of South Carolina, a majority have 
voted to give the seat to the Republican contestants. In view of the 
frank avowal of the methods by which these two districts were made to 
return Democratic Members, there should have been no division in 
either committee or House. The Democrats owe it to the country and 
to their party not to identify themselves with these two gentlemen. 
Both claim to represent districts which are overwhelmingly Republican, 
and in both of which the Republicans managed to get in their votes. 
In neither was there anything like an honest count, the Souti Carolina 
board of returns throwing out one district after another without any 
just reason, in order to give the Democrats a majority. Higher than 
any duty to party is the duty to preserve our political methods from the 
contempt which may destroy them when force never could do so. 





Tue failure to carry the Chinese Immigration Bill over the Presi- 
dent’s veto was followed by immediate attempts to put new bills on 
their passage for the same purpose. That brought forward by Mr. 
MILLER in the Senate differs from the original only in lengthening the 
time of notice to the Chinese Government and reducing the term of 
exclusion from twenty to ten years, the other objections of the veto 
being ignored. In both Senate and House, the Democrats show a dis- 
position to make political capital out of the veto, but not, we think, 
with much prospect of success. The points upon which Mr. ARTHUR 
bases his veto, while important for the purpose he has in view, are not 
of a sort to excite great enthusiasm in opposition to the Administration ; 
and a Chinese immigration bill shorn of all the provisions he thinks 
objectionable would meet the wants of the people of California very 
amply. We look to see Congress pass such a bill befere many days, 
as the Democrats dare not take the responsibility of opposing it. 
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Tue House has done itself credit by striking out of the Post-Office 
Appropriation Bill the Senate's amendment restoring the franking privi- 
lege. If all Congressmen were as capable of self-restraint in the use 
of such a privilege as is Mr. Epmunps, it might be established with 
safety, and even advantage, to the country. But, as the operation of 
the privilege always will be judged by the use the worst people make 
of it, every friend of the dignity of Congress will be glad to hear that 
it is not to berestored. Nothing did more to lower Congress before the 
country than to hear of Congressmen franking home their dirty linen 
to be washed. 





THE debate in the House on the bill for the revision of the tariff by 
a commission, drags its slow length along, there being something like a 
hundred speeches to be delivered and their authors refusing to be con- 
tent with the permission to print them in the Globe. This is a great 
waste of time and words,—we cannot say, of eloquence. The public 
interest in the subject is not sufficient to secure any attention to these 
speeches. After the few leading men had been heard on each side, the 
public, like the House itself, relapsed into indifference. They can be 
got at by the constituents of anxious Members as effectively through 
the G/ode as in any other way. Besides, it is no secret that in multi- 
tudes of cases these lucubrations are not the productions of the gentle- 
men who put them before the world. A prominent Free Trader has 
been known to complain bitterly of the arrangement which gives one 
man the labor and another the credit. He had just been mailing a 
bulky envelope to the chairman of a prominent committee in a recent 
Congress. Perhaps there are equally laborious workmen on the other 
side, working up the facts and the rhetoric in defence of Protection. 





Mr. Vest of Missouri is doing a good work in resisting the admis- 
sion of Dakota until the matter of the Yankton County Railroad bonds 
has been settled satisfactorily. These bonds were legalized expressly 
by act of Congress ; their binding force was reaffirmed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States when the attempt was made by the county 
to repudiate them. Yet the county, with the support of the Territorial 


Legislature, refuses to pay either principal or interest, although the | 


debt was contracted by the free act of its people and although it re- 
ceived for them valuable consideration in the form of railroad bonds 
and the location of work-shops. It now hopes to escape its obli- 
gations by removing itself from the immediate jurisdiction of the United 
States, through the Territory being admitted as a State. On the whole, 
Dakota can wait until it has mastered the Eighth Commandment before 
coming in as a State. As experience shows, its new position will be 
one of great temptation. Under cover of the Eleventh Amendment, it 
then can disgrace the whole country, and force every other State to pay 
higher rates of interest, by robbing its creditors with impunity. Let 
us see that its principles are somewhat settled before subjecting them to 
this strain. 





THE persons indicted for the alleged Star Route frauds have been 
making a gallant fight, not for justice, but to escape trial. Their law- 


yers have left no stone unturned, going back to obsolete statutes of- 


Maryland, enacted in 1722, to find reasons for quashing the indictment, 
and reminding the Judge of somewhat similar cases, in which he had 
given decisions, whose principle, in their view, covers the case. But 
Judge Wvute has set aside all these objections and ruled that the trial 
must go on under the indictments, as drawn; so that Mr. Dorsey, Mr. 
Brapy, and their friends, will have the gratification of seeing their able 
counsel do their best for them before a jury. This, after all, is what 
the Government needs,—a chance to put the evidence before the 
country and to affix the proper stigma to these men’s names. What 
the twelve men in the jury-box will do with the evidence, is secondary. 
Jury-trials are a matter of hazard, and no jury’s acquittal will save a 
criminal from the infamy of proven facts. 

Meanwhile, it is noteworthy that the Post-Office for the last quarter 
showed an excess of $678,424 of receipts over all expenditures, being 
the first time in many years that this result has been reached. 





A RUMOR spread through Washington for a few days that Mr. 
ARTHUR had yielded so far to the censures of Mr. LowELt as to deter- 
mine on his recall from the English mission. We think Mr. LowELi 





would have done well to refrain from some expressions in his letters to 
American ‘‘suspects’’ in prison in Ireland. These expressions gave 
offence, very naturally, and did no manner of good. But we see no 
reason to believe that he has not seconded fully the efforts made both 
by Mr. Braine and by Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN to secure the release of the 
‘*suspects.’’ After all, it is to Washington, and not to our Minister 
in London, that we must look for redress of such wrongs as have been 
perpetrated by the imprisonment of American citizens without trial and 
on bare suspicion in Ireland. ‘The responsibility rests with the Secre- 
tary of State; and we find -that, as far back as the 2d of June, Mr. 
BLAINE informed Her Majesty’s Government that we would not acquiesce 
in this sort of treatment of our people. That the American ‘‘ suspects”’ 
have been released at last, is due, say the organs of the English Min- 
istry, not at all totheir being Americans nor to our diplomatic inter- 
ference on their behalf. Still, it is a striking coincidence, that, among 
the very few ‘‘suspects’’ who have been set at liberty, all the Ameri- 
cans should be found. 





THERE is a fine variety in President ArTHuUR’s civil service pro- 
cedure. Of some of its features, as exhibited in the Massachusetts 
appointments, we have elsewherespoken. In Pennsylvania, he has now 
removed two experienced and competent collectors of internal revenue, 
to make room for new men whom Senator CAMERON desired to have in 
office. In Wilmington, Delaware, the commission of the postmaster, 
Mr. PyLE, a most excellent officer, whose reappointment is asked by 
the business men of the city and opposed by certain political influences, 
expired several weeks ago; but it has not yet been renewed. Senator 
CAMERON has been active in regard to that appointment, also, and is 
understood to be of the opinion that a better politician is needed to 
handle the Wilmington letters. In the case of Mr. THomas ADAMSON, 
who was removed off-hand, some time ago, from the place of gonsul at 
Rio Janeiro, but whose successor was subsequently stood aside in the 
Senate, a new move has now been made by nominating Mr. ADAMSON 
consul at Panama and naming another gentleman, Mr. ANDREWS of 
Minnesota, to take the place at Rio. What may have dictated this 
new shifting, we shall not undertake to say ; but it is certain that the 
Rio consulate is one of high importance and that Mr. ADAMSON’s expe- 
rience and ability qualified him admirably to fill it. What need there 
is for him at Panama, we do not know. 





One of the most curious blackmail cases of this generation comes 
to light in Massachusetts. Mr. CHARLES Francis ADAMS, to whose 
tact and firmness the country owed so much during the war, is a man 
of declining years, with both mental and bodily powers on the wane. 
He was enticed by professional gamblers into a ‘hell’’ on Boylston 
Street, in Boston, and induced to play for large stakes and to pay his 
losses by signing large checks for the amount. The swindlers took 
these checks in the belief that they were as good as money, since the 
family would not dare to expose the affair by refusing payment. But 
the Apams family never do such things after the fashion of ordinary 
people, and the sons at once had the principal offenders arrested for the 
offence. People less confident of their own standing might have talked 
of a compromise. But not only public spirit,—as it seems to be 
thought,—but family pride of a high degree, prompted the exposure 
and the punishment of the offence. Undoubtedly, a good service has 
been rendered to the country by this step. The criminals, themselves, 
declare that this case is by no means solitary, but that hitherto they 
always have been able to count on impunity. The proper action taken 
in this case may have a deterrent influence. 





THE Legislature of New York is doing two wise things. It is passing 
a bill for the regulation of the railroads of the State and it is submitting 
to the vote of the people a Constitutional amendment making the 
canal now owned by the State free to commerce. We do not see that 
our Free Trade friends in the State offer any opposition to these pro- 
posals. Yet either of them is as irreconcilable with Free Trade princi- 
ples as is a protective tariff. Free Trade starts from the assumption, 
that, when every individual is free to do exactly what he pleases with 
his own, he will do what is best for the community. An enlightened 
selfishness will keep him from hurting his neighbors, as thereby he will 
hurt himself. Yet the railroad men are not to be allowed to do what 
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they will with their own, because their selfishness will prove injurious 
to the community. Again, Frce Trade doctrine is that the Government 
should do nothing for the direct promo:ion of any industry, but should 
leave that to individuals, knowing that their enlightened selfishness 
will lead them to provide for every necessity much better and more 
cheaply than can be done by united action. Yet it is proposed to make 
a present of the canal-system to the trading classes of the State, and 
thus to use public money to put a premium on the business of exporting 
American produce to Europe. In the same spirit, an extensively signed 
petition from New York merchants asks Congress to cut a deep and per- 
manent channel through the bar at Sandy Hook? Is their enlightened 
selfishness not sufficient to secure them access to their own harbor for 
their private business, or must they ask the country to pay for Hell 
Gate excavations and dredgings at Sandy Hook? What would they 
say, if the Lowell cotton-spinners were to ask the Government to furnish 
them with water-power by public works constructed for the purpose ? 
We second heartily their request ; but those who signed the petition 
should stay away from Free Trade meetings. For those who ask that 
public money shall be expended in this way have no right in principle 
to object when the nation decides to foster, by a protective tariff, the 
manufactures which, without it, would take no root among us. 





New York evidently is bent on making a stir for Free Trade. New 
organizations, public meetings, virulent letters, and editorial discussions 
nearly as virulent in the best and most widely circulated of American 
daily newspapers, are the means her people are taking. There is not 
much that is new, and nothing at all that is on the level of Mr. Cos- 
DEN’S discussions, in this movement. The case is not argued, but 
assumed ; the Protectionists are not reasoned with, but denounced. 
Protected manufacturers are treated simply as thieves by these writers 
and speakers, while there is a great pretence of care for the manufactur- 
ing interests in the immediate removal of duties from raw materials. 
One would suppose that the opponents of Free Trade were standing 
simply by the existing tariff, with the crudities and anomalies of its 
twenty years’ growth, to hear and see the way in which its provisions 
are discussed, as involved in the very principle of Protection. Cer- 
tainly, no foreigner would suspect that they, and they alone, have been 
working hard for a reasonable tariff revision. 

How much effect all this talk will have,—especially on the West, 
for which most of it is intended,—we cannot say. Certainly, the Pro- 
tectionists owe it to themselves to put their case before the country 
with equal vigor. As we often have said, the protected manufacturers 
never have bestirred themselves in the matter as they might. They 
let MaTTHEW Carey and his greater son fight their battles with hardly 
thanks for their trouble ; and they are following exactly the same policy 
towards those who, in our times, are attempting to do them the same 
service. 

Tue occurrence of strikes in various parts of the country, and in 
connection with several great industries, is a marked feature of the 
existing situation. As a rule, these bave begun with a demand for 
higher wages, caused by the increased cost of living consequent upon 
the failure of the crops last summer. But the demand comes at a 
time when capitalists are quite unable to grant it. The crash in the 
European money-market, coming upon the reduction in the consuming 
power of the agricultural classes, and forcing large sales of European 
goods to America, in order to drain gold to Europe, has disarranged 
every American market equally with that for stocks. Few manufac- 
turers are making anything, and, therefore, they are unable to increase 
the laborer’s share in their joint earnings until times improve. It is 
not strange that some employers take advantage of the strike to close 
their works entirely. Nothing but the spread of the method of arbi- 
tration will prevent collisions of this kind. 

In New York, the question of the unfairness of the competition of 
prison labor with the free workman is again urged on the Legislature, 
and is met with the answer that its amount is so trifling, in comparison 
with the total of labor employed, that it cannot cause a serious depre- 
ciation. But, as every student of economic facts knows, very great 
effects result from what seem very small causes in this sphere. Besides, 
although the whole body of workingmen join in the complaint, it is 
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but some one class of them which suffers from this competition, and in 
comparison with whose numbers those of the convicts is considerable. 
Thus, in Massachusetts, it is the printers; in New Jersey and Eastern 
Pennsylvania, the shoemakers ; in Western Pennsylvania, the barrel- 
makers ; in Michigan, the shovel-makers; and so on. ‘They have in 
California what seems to us the proper arrangement. The new Consti- 
tution of the State requires that the prisons and penitentaries shall 
make just those articles which are needed for prison use. This ar- 
rangement, in connection with the CRorToN system, enabling the prison 
to feed itself by the labor of convicts in the second stage, would be an 
ideal prison discipline. 





In the choice of the delegates to the Pennsylvania convention called 
to nominate General BEAVER and the other gentlemen selected by Sen- 
ator CAMERON, it is remarkable that the Republican voters have really 
very little direct participation. Of the whole number of delegates so far 
named,—about one hundred and thirty-five out of the two hundred and 
fifty-one that constitute a full convention,—a very small number have 
been chosen either by county conventions of freshly elected delegates 
or by the general vote, after the fashion of the ‘‘ Crawford County sys- 
tem.’’ With a few exceptions, among which are the independent 
counties of Chester and Bradford, where Republicanism does not toler- 
ate ‘‘ boss ’’ rule, the delegates so far are the selections of the county 
committees, or, as in Northampton and Delaware, they are elected by 
the reassembled county conventions of 1881. This is a fact necessary 
to be observed at this time. ‘It shows that no assumption as to the pre- 
ferences of the masses of the’ Republican party can be rested upon the 


action of the delegates who are to assemble on May 1oth at Harrisburg, 


except in, the cases where, as in Lancaster, Chester, Bradford, anda few 
other counties, the people had the distinct opportunity of expressing 
their will. “@£the.whole sixty-eight counties, scarcely less than sixty 
will be representéd by. delegations nof¢ popularly selected. 





Ir was announced from Washington Tuesday that it was the purpose 
of Secretary FOLGER to complete the calls for the continued six per 
cent. bonds before calling any of the continued five per cents., and the 
rather notable statement was made, in addition, that it was anticipated 
that the surplus ,sevénues hereafter would warrant the calling of fifteen 
million d ayes per month. This is a rate of progress in the wiping out 
of the debt more rapid than anything which has recently been antici- 
pated or discussed. If one hundred and eighty millions a year can 
be cancelled, it will require less than three years from the present time 
to reach the end of the payable bonds. The national banks and all 
others interested would do well to take notice. 





THE MAHONE party in Virginia have at last declared themselves 
supporters of the Administration, and not Democrats any longer. They 
have not done this of their own free will, but in order to secure the votes 
of two Republican members of the State Legislature which are needed 
to carry the bill for redistricting the State and other measures. These 
two members constitute about all that is left to the Republican party 
proper, the rest having gone over to the Repudiationists. So, to get 
sufficient Republican pressure to bear upon them, Mr. MAaHone’s 
organs declare themselves ‘‘ the friends of the Administration.’’ We 
think the Administration should feel flattered by the announcement. 





THERE was some expectation that the Scandinavian sympathies of 
Sweden would enlist her, in case of a Continental war, against Ger- 
many, as the power which despoiled Denmark of Schleswig. Prince 
BISMARCK, it seems, has anticipated this danger, and has secured Sweden 
as an ally by the offer of Finland. This, the finest of the outlying 
provinces of Sweden, was wrested from Sweden in 1809, after a stout 
resistance, in which Finns and Swedes co-operated heartily. No attempt 
has been made to Russify Finland. Her people are allowed to manage 
their own affairs. Swedish remains the literary and official ianguage 
of the country, while the common people in their homes speak their 
Uigrian speech, as before Swede and Russian came. There is still a 
sentimental attachment to Sweden, and the popular songs glory in the 
war of ineffectual resistance. But there is no great dissatisfaction with 
Russian rule, and, indeed, no excuse for any. 
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SPAIN is going to try the experiment of almost Free Trade with 
France, and, perhaps, with some other countries. The resistance to 
this new departure centres in Catalonia, the Yankeeland of the Penin- 
sula. The rest of Spain is mostly in the hands of the grandees, who 
live by their great flocks and their vineyards. They have no belief that 
manufactures are of any use to the country, and their resistance has 
kept back both the agriculture and the other industries of the country. 
The Catalans are the only part of the population who have emancipated 
themselves from the medieval conditions which prevail elsewhere, and 
they look upon the new policy as all but certain to bring them whole- 
sale ruin. Hence the riots of the workmen in Barcelona against the 
French commercial treaty, which the Spanish Ministry are confident of 
carrying. 





—— 


THE CABINET COMPLETE. 
N the sad interval between Mr. GarFIELD’s death and his inter- 
] ment, we tried to cast the horoscope of the new Administration. 
Dismissing as the sentiment of the hour the roseate hopes which 





attended Mr. ArTHUR’s accession to power, we sought in his past . 


record, and in what was known of his personal qualities, to discern 
the promise of what was before us in the years in which he was to 
have control of our national policy. Our estimates provoked a 
good deal of dissent, and even of censure. It was regarded as a 
discordant sound in the harmony which attends the political honey- 
moon of a new President. It was impossible to charge us with 
any want of personal friendliness to the President. Our article 
showed that we felt that fully. But it was said we should have 
spoken more hopefully and more cheerfully, that the country had 
not lost everything in losing Mr. GARFIELD, and that his successor 
was honestly purposing to carry out his policy, and had said so in 
his brief inaugural. We never doubted Mr. Arruur’s honesty of 
intention ; we only put the same value on his promises as though 
he had said: « My fellow-citizens, I shall make it my duty to ex- 
press my sorrow for our loss and my appreciation of our dead 
President’s virtue, in a poem of the same general style and merit as 
Mr. Tennyson's ‘In Memoriam.’” Mr. ARTHUR is not a man of 
the stature to reach the height of Mr. GARFIELD’s statesmanship. 
In some lesser qualities of an executive kind, he is even his supe- 
rior; in the great qualities which made our dead President a man 
for the public gaze to centre on with content and satisfaction, he 
falls far short. 

Looking back upon our predictions, we find reason to be satis- 
fied with the foresight shown in them. The main point of them 
was that we had lost a President who was more of an American 
than a Republican, and had got one who would show himself more 
of a Stalwart thana Republican. The career of the one showed 
his ability and constant tendency to rise above the merely party 
level; that of the other showed a frequent inability to rise even to 
that level. 

One of the smooth sayings of the days when Mr. ARTHUR came 
into power was the assurance, that, like some of his predecessors, 
he would retain Mr. GaRFIELD’s Cabinet. That we neither ex- 
pected nor desired. A President must have his own policy and 
must walk in it. His Cabinet must be men who agree with that 
policy and will help him to walk wisely. Mr. ArtTuur being a 
Stalwart President, we looked to see a Stalwart Cabinet share with 
him the responsibilities of his administration. Our expectations 
have been accomplished, Of all Mr. Garrietp’s Cabinet, only Mr. 
LINcOLN, the absolutely colorless member, remains,—and even now 
his staying is declared uncertain. We donot say that Mr. ARTHUR 
has made a worse selection than we had reason to expect. It is 
true that in Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN we have a singularly inert repre- 
sentative of our national diplomacy, in Mr. FoLGer a not very 
capable representative of our national finances, in Mr. CHANDLER a 
vulnerable politician in charge of the naval department, and in Mr. 
TELLER a representative of the farthest West in control of our re- 








lations with the Indians. On personal grounds, Mr. CHANDLER'S is 
the most objectionable nomination which has been made for the 
Cabinet. The place itself does not amount to much and has -but 
little political patronage attached to it. But that a man of Mr. 
CHANDLER’s level in politics should be called by any President to a 
seat in the Cabinet, is much mofe surprising than gratifying. That 
so zealous a supporter of Mr. Biatne should be given this place by 
Mr. ARTHUR, is more than surprising. It suggests a suspicion of 
arrangements between the new Secretary and the President which 
do no credit to either. 

On the other hand, it must be remembered that a place in Mr. 
Artuur’s Cabinet will not amount to so much as did a place in 
that of his predecessor. He is a man of singular reserve, making 
up his mind for himself and. using advisers in a secondary way 
only. Mr. GARFIELD was open and communicative to a fault. On 
great points of right and policy he was immovable. But on lesser 
questions he made up his mind in intercourse with others and by 
their help. His Cabinet was a place of genuine conference, and 
his advisers knew that they not only were listened to, but had 
some share in the conclusion reached. This is not true of Mr. 
Artuur. He belongs to that “inarticulate” Scotch-Irish stock, 
which often has been great in action, but seldom free in utterance 
of itself. Like Mr. Jackson and Mr. Jounson, he will be right or 
wrong on his own account always. He will keep his own counsel 
and do what is right in the sight of his own eyes. Had we any 
security that he would go right oftener than wrong, a President of 
the JACKSON type would be desirable. But our whole experience of 
such Presidents makes us prefer a man of more open mind. 


Another point of Mr. GaRFIELD’s policy which was dear to the 
hearts of his supporters was the reform of the civil service so as to 
reduce the political influence of Government officials and to secure 
their more careful attention to their duties. Not only the late 
President, but a majority of his advisers, were alive to the import- 
ance of this subject. His death created a profound impression in 
its favor. We predicted that nothing would be attempted during 
Mr. ARTHUR’s continuance in office. He, himself, has no decided 
convictions as to the need of any reform in our political methods. 
He thinks the old way, if well administered, is good enough and 
corresponds to the ideas of the American people. He has no idea 
that it may be his duty to educate the people into wanting some- 
thing better. When he has felt called upon to discuss the matter 
publicly, he has dealt only in criticisms of the plans put forward by 
others, instead of suggesting any of his own. So far, indeed, from 
wanting to see the influence of the office-holders diminished by a 
firmer tenure of office or more direct restrictions, he evidently is 
quite willing to use his power over them to secure the success of 


‘the Republican party and of his own faction of it, and regards this 


use as a legitimate appanage of the Presidential power. His recent 
appointments can be understood in no other way. Why else 
should he have removed Mr. BEarp from the Boston Collectorship, 
and nominated Mr. WorTHINGTON in his place? It certainly was 
not done from any of the considerations which the President, in his 
annual message, said should govern appointments and removals 
from office. There was no complaint against the gentleman who has 
been removed. His retention was urged by both the Massachusetts 
Senators and by all her Members of the House, except two. On 
the great principle of “ Senatorial courtesy,” in whose defence 
Mr. ARTHUR sacrificed at Albany the dignity of the Vice-Presi- 
dential office, Mr. BEARD should have been retained. He is a 
good Republican and an efficient officer; but he is not a man who 
would use his official position for the promotion of ends Mr. 
ARTHUR has very much at heart. So he has to give place to the. 
editor of a Stalwart newspaper, whose loyalty to the “ crowd ” is 
beyond question or dispute. These are the principles upon which 
Mr. ARTHUR is to reform the civil service. 
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We spoke, at the beginning of Mr. ArtHuR’s administration, 
of the dangers impending over the party from the course he prob- 
ably would pursue. We repeat that warning now in circum- 
stances which make it much more forcible. If there is to be a 
Republican party in 1884, and if it is for the seventh time to elect 
the President, it will be in spite of the policy pursued by Mr. 
ArtHuR, Mr. Cameron, and all those who have politically profited 
by Mr. GarFIEcp’s death. 








SENATOR MITCHELL'S LETTER. 

HE letter of Senator MitcHELt to Mr. BarKeEr will contribute 
T to the force of the independent influences which are at work 
within the Republican party of Pennsylvania. This, itself, is an 
absolute good. Whatever moves the conscience of the party, 
whatever awakens its intellectual powers, whatever incites it to 
honorable activity, whatever calls it to a sense of the degradation 
which it suffers under the rule of a “ boss”’-ship, ought to be wel- 
coined by everyone of its sincere and earnest members. If Senator 
MitTcHELL’s letter did no more than cause discussion within the 
party, it must aid in securing a comprehension and analysis of the 
evils from which the organization now suffers. . 

But Mr. MitcHett does more than this. He not only causes 
discussion. He not only makes occasion for a day’s debate. He 
contributes, besides, what everyone who reads it must say is a 
truthful and candid. representation of the case of the party. The 
moderation of his language enforces a conviction of his sincerity. 
What he says is manifestly the outcome of an honest consideration 
of the subject. And it is a great deal to have had this. For Mr. 
MITCHELL holds a high place by the selection of the Republicans of 
Pennsylvania. They have no greater honors to bestow than the 
two Senatorships, one of which he holds. And when, therefore, 
he puts himself upon the record against the methods of “ ma- 
chine ” rule,—when he says: 

“Ido not believe in the political methods too much and too long practised in our 


State. I have opposed them from my first entrance into legislative life, and 
shall continue to do so,”— 


this, itself, is a notable proceeding. It has been long since the 
Republican party of Pennsylvania has had a Senator at Washing- 
ton who would speak in this manner of the political methods which 
his colleague embodies. So much of candor and so much of courage 
have not been represented in the United States Senatt from this 
State for many years in the past. 

It is true that Mr. MitcuHELv’s letter will be disappointing, if he 
stops after simply expressing on paper these views of the party’s 
situation. Aman who has the qualities that enable him to speak 
out with this degree of candor, ought to have other qualities that 
would make him useful in the work of applying a remedy to the 
evils which he perceives. Mr. MITCHELL, we hear it said, is not a 
leader. Perhaps this may be true; but it isa sign of capacity to 
lead that we find him ready and willing to say to the Republicans 
of Pennsylvania openly that he does not believe in the “ political 
methods” by which they have been ruled and used, “ too much and 
too long,” and that he will continue to oppose them. Private indi- 
viduals have done this; forty thousand Republican voters did so 
last November; a few men in the Legislature and elsewhere have 
at times given expression to such a conviction and such a purpose; 
but the United States Senators, and all the company of high offi- 
cials honored by the Republican party, concerned for its welfare, 
bound by every obligation of duty to aid its independent force and 
preserve its integrity,—all these have been mute in the service of 
the managers by whom they had been “slated” for their places, 
and to whom they looked for direction. It is a sign of progress 
that a Senator finds tongue thus to speak openly and plainly con- 
cerning the party’s decay; and, if nothing should follow, this alone 
must be a reason for satisfaction and encouragement. 





Nevertheless, why shall not something follow? It is impossible 
not to see that something must and will. It will come, not as the 
consequence of Mr. MitcuEL’s letter alone, but as the result of 
that and many similar influences. Our excellent Philadelphia con- 
temporary, the North American, in a well-considered and thor- 
oughly sound-toned article, remarks that this letter, if its publica- 
tion “ shall have the effect to beget a bit of serious thinking among 
the managers,” will not have been made public in vain. This is 
one view of its influence ; but not the most important. It is nota 
matter of consequence whether the “managers” turn to thinking, 
or not. It is the people who should think for themselves. The 
thoughtfulness of managers simply means the production of new 
schemes of manipulation and control. Nothing substantial for the 
public good is to be had from them. They will concede what is 
not essential ; but it is only to save thereby what zs essential to their 
further schemes. In the “slated” ticket for 1882, they assign a 
place to Mr. Davirs,—whose persistency in independent action, we 
regret to say to’ him, is brought into question by the very fact of 
his being thus willingly put upon the “slate,”—and they make a 
show of a desire to give a place to Mr. RAWLE; but they take care 
that these places, ostensibly offered to Independents, shall be such 
as have no political value. The Lieutenant-Governorship is an 
empty honor. It has no influence. It can, therefore, be spared 
without loss. A seat on the Supreme Bench is an honor, truly; 
but he who takes it retires from other activities. Mr. RAWLE would 
be cheaply disposed of, and for a most excellent purpose, if, in 
taking him from active life and placing him in judicial retirement, 
the nomination could be made the means of silencing the Reform 
Republicans. And, on the other hand, what? The Governor has 
political power, prestige and patronage; so has the Secretary of 
Internal Affairs ; so has the Congressman-at-Large. And these are 
the places which the “ managers” keep for their share! Such is the 
natural outcome of any thinking which they will be inclined to do. 


The people, we insist, shall think. And this is what they are 
already at. The spirit of thoughtful earnestness is and has been 
abroad amongst them. Senator MiTcHELL’s letter encourages it. 
His further action should encourage it further. We do not believe, 
that, having put his hand to the plow, he will now look back. 
Safety, as well as duty, lies ahead. It must be the work of the 
present year to develop for the greater contest of 1884 the path 
of Republican safety. This duty cannot be avoided or postponed. 
It belongs to the present. It must be met now. The line must 
be drawn between the political freedom of the Republicans of 
Pennsylvania, on the one hand, and those “ methods” of misrepre- 
sentation and misuse which Senator MITCHELL indicates and con- 
demns, on the other. The distinction between these is not fanciful ; 
It is not a distinction which can be smoothed away or 
covered up. It has shown itself writ large, and painted in deep 
colors, in the history of Pennsylvania politics. It may be compre- 
hended by seeing the effects of the policy of management which 
has struck down, again and again, men of intellectual vigor, in 
order to preserve the rule of “machine” mediocrity, and has 
driven out or reduced to servitude men who were desirous of 
serving the people, rather than the “ managers.” It may be com- 
prehended, too, in the results of the same policy, as shown in a 
preference for a Democratic Senator at Washington, rather thana 
Republican of courage and independence ; and in the framing of 
the maxim that it is better for the party to lose the Governorship, 
than for the “managers” to lose control of the Governor. Such 
facts are the broad lines that show the situation. The distinction 
between what is necessary for the future welfare of the Republican 


it is real. 


. organization in Pennsylvania, and what it is needful for it to con- 


demn and avoid, is plain. -And the people, we believe, in great 
and increasing numbers, perceive what it is that lies on the one 
hand, and what it is that lies upon the other. 
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There need be no fear that Republican principles are in danger 
in Pennsylvania. They are not. On the contrary, there are hope- 
ful signs of a new revival of appreciation and understanding for 
them. This letter of Senator MitcuHELt is one of these indications. 
It encourages the belief that we have at last reached the time 
when whatever measures, plain, direct and positive, are required to 
break the power of the “ machine” and the control of the “ bosses,” 
will be dutifully and bravely taken. To perceive the need for this 
has been the first work. To perform the service is the next. A 
free convention and a freely selected ticket are no longer among the 
possessions of the Republicans of Pennsylvania ; they must, there- 
fore, claim and take their rights. They find themselves bound to 
a system, as prisoners were bound to the wheel of a conqueror ; 
their bonds must be cut. As in history, again and again, the people 
have found themselves obliged to stop and stand, to recur to first 
principles, to lay down directly, and precisely, and firmly, the letter 
of their rights, and to require the concession of these at the hands 
of power, so the Republicans of Pennsylvania, in their duty as 
party men not less than their duty as citizens, have reached sucha 
point in the present year. It is for 1882 to save 1884 and the 
years of the future. It is for independence now to preserve free- 
dom and virtue hereafter. Great interests and great principles ap- 
peal to the Republicans of Pennsylvania for defence against en- 
croachment, and the present is the time for action. 








THE SOUTH CAROLINA PROSECUTIONS: A LETIER 
FROM SENATOR BUTLER. 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 
OUR comments upon public questions generally, and especially 
public questions in the South, have heretofore been so frank, if 
not always just, that I confess to some surprise at an editorial in your 
issue of the 8th of April, in which you say : 

«“ The Democrats of South Carolina are doing their utmost to revive in the North 
those unpleasant feelings toward the ‘solid South’ which have played their part in our 
recent politics. The Governor of the State has ordered its legal counsel to defend, at 
the State’s expense, all those persons who are accused of violating the national elec- 
tion laws; and there is talk of arresting an equal number of Republicans on various 
pretences, and holding them as a kind of hostage for the safety and deliverance of the 
accused Democrats. For the sake of the whole country, we hope that the other South- 
ern States will discourage this kind of action in their sister State. If they do not, they 
are putting weapons into the hands of those most hostile to them in the North. Stal- 
wartism will appeal to this line of action as showing that ‘the results of the war are in 
danger,’ and that something like the old attitude of ‘ nullification ’ and ‘secession ’ has 
been taken in the Commonwealth in which ‘State rights’ are a popular passion. 
They will say—and with truth,—that we gave two hundred thousand lives to assert 
and emphasize the supremacy and undivided sovereignty of the nation, only to see it 
set at naught by State authorities which treat the national Government as a foreign 
power. It rests with the South to disown such actions as these, and thus to make 
them impossible.” 


The gravamen of your complaint appears to be that ‘‘ the Governor of 
the State has ordered its legal counsel to defend, at the State’s expense, 
all those persons who are accused of violating the national election 
laws.’’ Whence did you derive this information? It is not true ; and 
you have either not sought to ascertain the exact truth or you have been 
grievously imposed upon by your informant. The Governor of South 
Carolina has done no more than the Governor of any other State 
would do under similar circumstances,—not more than many have done 
in the past. He has simply directed the Attorney-General to appear 
and defend officers of the State Government chargedin the United States 
court with violating law. He has not ‘‘ordered’’ him ‘‘ to defend, at 
the State’s expense, a// those persons who are accused of violating the 
national election laws.’’ There are numbers of ‘‘ persons’’ embraced 
in these prosecutions with whom the Attorney-General of South Caro- 
lina has nothing whatever to do, unless he should be retained by them 
as counsel ; so that the bugaboo of ‘‘secession’’ and ‘ nullification,’’ 
fabricated by an extravagant imagination, has no foundation, except in 
your imagination. It was not only the right, but the duty, of the Gov- 
ernor to do precisely what he has done; and I need not cite instances 
where other Governors of other States, without a tithe of the excuse 
that Governor Hagood had, have ordered their Attorneys-General to 
defend State officials prosecuted for the exercise of an official duty un- 
der the laws of the State. You surely would not hold that they are not 
entitled to counsel, to be confronted with their accusers, and to be 
tried by an impartial jury of their peers? One would suppose so from 
the tone and temper of your criticism, and that a great crime had been 
committed against the national authority, because, forsooth, the Gov- 
ernor determined that the State officials should have as fair and impartial 
a trial before the courts as the services of his Attorney-General could 
secure. 





Like too many others at the North, you assume in advance that 
every man in the South—every Democrat in the South,—is ‘‘ guilty of 
the crime whereof he stands indicted,’’ and, therefore, has no right to 
be defended, but is fit only to be hanged or serve a term in the Albany 
penitentiary ; and it is just this cruel spirit of proscription, and in- 
justice, and prejudgment, that keeps the South solid. They solidify for 
self-protection against this fell spirit of intolerance ; and you are thus: 
doing the country more harm, postponing the day for that natural and 
“ne division of opinion at the South, than all other influences: 
combined. 


You appear to justify Mr. Brewster’s demagoguery when he pre-' 
judges, arraigns and denounces a whole community as criminals and! 
outlaws, in the discharge of his duties as Attorney-General of the 


United States, interjecting into his instructions to subordinates po- 
litical considerations, partisan suggestions, and yet express surprise and 
indignation because that people adopt vigorous measures to defend 
themselves against this hostile style of persecution by an officer 
who is at least supposed to be impartial. You uttered no word of con- 
demnation against Mr. Brewster for his unprecedented letter of in- 
structions to his subordinate ; was it because he is from Pennsylvania, 
and a Republican? You entered no protest against his form of ar- 
raignment of one entire class of people of a State ; was it because they 
were Democrats, and you were quite willing to have them thus con- 
demned before trial? You made no comment upon the fact, that, of 
the fifty-nine prosecutions, embracing two hundred persons, not one is 
a Republican, but all are Democrats ; whereas, complaints have been 
lodged that Republicans have been guilty of the grossest violations of 
law. You fail to note the fact that eighteen months have elapsed since 
these crimes are alleged to have been committed, and that it is only on 
the eve of general State elections that the trials are being pressed. 
What is that for, and what does it mean? To vindicate violated law ? 
Why so long delayed? Why not wait now until after the elections ? 
Have you ever asked and had these questions answered? Common 
fairness and a wholesome regard for a proper understanding and appre- 
ciation of the true state of affairs require that you should have done 
so. 

The adverse criticism of partisan newspapers, blinded and con- 
trolled by party considerations, is to be expected ; but in a paper like 
yours, claiming to be independent and impartial, such strictures as 
these above are surprising. Before pronouncing such sweeping and 
untruthful condemnation against the people of South Carolina, you 
should endeavor to divest yourself of prejudice, hatred, uncharitable- 
ness ; place yourself in their position, surrounded by such abnormalities, 
confronted by such menacing race and social problems, overborne by 
such sleepless malignity from outside, and, if you choose, handicapped 
by their own shortcomings and weaknesses. Try this a while, and see 
if it will not work more satisfactorily. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
M. C. BUTLER. 
U. S. SENATE CHAMBER, WASHINGTON, D. C., April 10. 





REMARKS BY ‘“‘ THE AMERICAN.’’—It must be confessed that we do 
not find it entirely easy to review without some warmth Senator But- 
ler’s communication. He lectures us too much, and, if he means to 
lay his hand upon the Northern Republican press over THE AMERICAN’S 
shoulder, we most decidedly decline to be made use of in that way. 
Nevertheless, we accept, of course, his correction of our statement as 
to the employment of State counsel for ‘‘all’’ of the accused persons, 
and acknowledge his information as likely to be better than our own. 
This correction being made, we find that we are charged by him with 
assuming in advance, ‘‘ like too many others at the North,’’ that every 
Democrat at the South is guilty of the crime whereof he stands in- 
dicted! This is a charge which we are quite sure will be impossible of 
proof. It will not be supported by anything published in THE Amert- 
CAN, and it will be directly antagonized by the whole course of the 
journal since the issue of its first number. We have never assumed 
anything of the sort, and the implied compliment which Senator Butler 
pays in his opening lines certainly could not have come from his pen, 
if the charge were true. The ‘‘ cruel spirit,’’ the “ fell spirit,’’ etc., 
etc., which the Senator thinks exists in the Northern press, is, we are 
confident, a figment of his imagination ; and as to this journal we are 
quite sure of the fact. We comprehend perfectly the importance of a 
cordial and real union of the Republic, and mean to promote it ; to 
keep alive a sectional feeling of dislike, is, of course, a public wrong, 
and a proceeding totally at variance with every principle and motive of 
THE AMERICAN’S action. 

That we do desire to be fair to the South, and that we do hope to 
see a fraternity of national feeling, is evident in the paragraph which 
Senator Butler quotes, The danger to which South Carolina exposes 
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herself at this moment is that of raising a movement, in the interest of 
sectionalism, to defeat the ends of justice and baffle the administration: 
of the law. For Senator Butler knows, as we know and the world 
knows, that the elections of his State have been honeycombed by frauds, 
of which the use of the tissue-ballot was a typical method. These have: 
been defended as necessary under the circumstances ; perhaps our cor-- 
respondent means to indicate this defence in the closing paragraph of 
his letter. But no adequate defence can be possible. The safety of 
life and property cannot be secured by such means, in South Carolina. 
or elsewhere. And the perpetration of those frauds, and the attempt 
to protect those who do them, must, as we pointed out in our paragraph 
of a week ago, tend to awaken the very feeling of disfavor and distrust 
at the North which Senator Butler so deprecates, and which, as we are 
confident, will not be awakened unless cause be given and the South 
itself put a club into the hands of those politicians who would profit by 
its use. 

We are clearly of the opinion, that, in the South, as everywhere, 
those citizens who have education, intelligence and public experience, 
as well as ‘‘a stake in the country,’’ must necessarily form the back- 
bone of the political organization; and we not only do not seek to pro- 
scribe them if they are Democrats, but we recognize that in their party, 
which has the bulk of the intelligence, the wealth and experience in 
affairs of the Southern States, must be found the majority of those citi- 
zens of whom we expect good work. But this does not bind us to 
withhold our candid criticism of what is wrong in the State ; it all the 
more compels us to say that every evidence in these South Caro- 
lina trials of a disposition to defeat the just execution of the laws, and 
so to thwart the nation’s authority and protect frauds upon the ballot, 


is an act which will injure, not only South Carolina, but the whole | 


South. And we hope Senator Butler will tell his people so in his loudest 
voice and strongest language. 


M. RENAN ON NATIONALITY. 
Paris, March 20. 


S a stirrer-up of ideas, an exciter of intelligences, no writer has had 

on the generation of these last thirty years an influence that can be 
compared with that of M. Rénan. No man of our epoch has executed 
more completely the double programme of a vast intellectual existence, 
working with indefatigable perseverance at great historical writings and 
at the same time lending his thought to the accidents of contemporary 
life, completing his splendid history of the origins of Christianity and 
distributing ideas right and left in a quantity of review articles, essays, 
philosophical dialogues, letters to colleagues of the Institute, small trea- 
tises of contemporary politics. Recently, at the invitation of the 





French Association Scientifique, M. Rénan delivered a lecture at the | 


Sorbonne on the question: ‘‘ What is a nation?’’ No question could 
be more grave than this for the French; and the attention which the 
lecture has attracted in Germany is a proof—if proof were needed,— 
that thought is an arm more mighty than weapons of steel or the com- 
binations of iron-handed rulers. The essential passages of M. Rénan’s 
lecture have been published in the Journal des Débats. We propose to 
give a brief analysis of this text. 

M. Rénan began by enumerating the various forms of human 
society; great agglomerations of men, after the fashion of China, 
Egypt and ancient Babylon ; tribes, like the Hebrews and Arabs; 
cities, like Athens and Sparta; conglomerations of different countries, 
like the Roman and Carlovingian Empires ; communities without 
fatherland, like the Israelites and Parsees; nations, like France and 
England ; cou federations, like Switzerland and America ; relationships, 
like those created by language between the Germans and the Slavs. At 
the time of the French Revolution, people believed that the institu- 
tions of small independent towns like Rome and Sparta could be an- 
plied to our great nations of thirty or forty millions of souls. Nowadays, 
a graver error is made ; people confound the race with the nation, and 
attribute to ethnographic, or rather linguistic, groups a sovereignty 
analogous to that of really existing peoples. The Roman Empire was 
almost a fatherland. It wasa grand assuciation, synonymous of order, 
peace and civilization. The ‘‘ pax romana" was opposed to the 
threatening chaos of barbarism. But an empire twelve times as greatas 
France cannot form a State in the modern sense. The scission of the 
East and West was inevitable. The attempts at a Gallic empire in the 
third century did not succeed. It was the Germanic invasion which 
introduced into the world the principle that afterwards served as a basis 
for the existence of nationalities. From the time of their great inva- 
sions of the fifth century up to the last Norman conquests of the tenth 
century, the Germanic people really made little change is. the core of 
the races; but they imposed dynasties and a military aristocracy on 


: efficaciously in the same sense. 
' an intimate alliance, and, by the effect of these two incomparable agents 








more or less considerable parts of the old Western Empire, which took 
the name of their invaders,—France, Burgundy, Lombardy, Nor- 
mandy. 

Oblivion, even historical error, is an essential factor in the formation 
of a nation, and it is thus that historical studies are often a danger for 
a nationality. Historical investigation brings to light acts of violence 
which have taken place at the beginning of all political formations. 
Unity is always brought about brutally; the union of the north and 
south of France was the result of an extermination and terrorism that 
continued for nearly a century. The king of France who is the ideal 
type of a crystallizer of ages, the king of France who has accomplished 
the most perfect national union that there is, the king of France, viewed 
too closely, has lost his prestige ; the nation that he formed has cursed 
him ; and now there are none but the cultivated intellects that know 
what he was worth or what he did. The essence of a nation is that all 
the individual members have many things in common, and also that all 
have forgotten many things. No French citizen knows whether he is 
Burgundian or Visigoth ; every French citizen ought to have forgotten 
the Saint Bartholomew and the massacres in the south in the thirteenth 
century. The modern nation is a historical result brought about by a 
series of facts converging in the same sense. Sometimes unity has 
been realized by a dynasty, as is the case of France ; sometimes by the 
direct will of the provinces, as in the cases of Holland, Switzerland, 
Belgium ; sometimes by a general spirit, tardily victor over the caprices 
of feudality, as is the case with Italy and Germany. 

Now, what isa nation ? In what respect does the principle of nation- 
alities differ from the principle of races? On what is based national 
right? On race, say some. According to this theory, the Germanic 
family has the right to recover the scattered members of Germanism, 
even when these members do not ask to be taken back. A sort of pri- 
mordial right is thus created, analogous to that of kings by right divine ; 
the principle of ethnography is substituted for the principle of nations. 
This, said M. Rénan, isa very great error, and, if it became dominant, 
it would prove the ruin of European civilization. The principle of the 
primordial right of races is as narrow and full of danger for true pro- 
gress as the principle of nations is just and legitimate. In the antique 
tribe and city, the fact of race had an importance of the first order. Let 
us passfrom Athens, Sparta and Judeatothe Roman Empire. The situ- 
ation is quite different. Formed first by violence, maintained after- 
wards by interest, this great agglomeration of towns and provinces 
absolutely different dealt the most severe blow to the idea of race. 
Christianity, with its universal and absolute character, worked still more 
It contracted with the Roman Empire 


of unification, the ethnographic reason was removed from the govern- 
ment of human things for centuries. The invasion of the barbarians 
was, in reality, a step in the same direction. There is nothing ethno- 
graphic in the delimitation of the barbarian empires; the boundaries 
are regulated by the force or the caprice of the invaders. Ethnographic 
considerations have, then, had nothing to do with the constitution of 
modern nations. France is Celtic, Iberian, Germanic. Germany is 
Germanic, Celtic, Slav. Italy is a mixture of Gauls, Greeks, Etruscans, 
Pelasgians. England is Celtic and German. ‘The truth is that there is 
no such thing as pure race, and to base politics on ethnographic analysis 
is to base them on a chimera. 

Discussions on race are interminable, because the word race is taken 
in two different senses by historian philologists and by anthropologist 
physiologists. For the anthropologist, race has the same meaning as in 
zoology ; it indicates a real descendance, a blood relationship. Now, 
the study of languages and history does not lead to the same divisions 
as physiology. The words ‘‘ brachycephalous’’ and ‘ dolichocepha- 
lous’’ have no place in history or in philology. In the human group 
that created the Aryan languages and discipline, there were already 
long and short headed men. The same may be said of the primitive 
Semitic group. In other terms, the zodlogical origins of humanity are 
enormously anterior to the origins of culture, civilization and language. 
The primitive Aryan, the primitive Semitic, the primitive Turanian, 
groups had no physiological unity. These groups are historical facts 
which took place at a certain epoch,—let us say, fifteen or twenty thou- 
sand years ago; whereas, the zodlogical origin of humanity is lost in 
incalculable obscurity. What is called, philologically and historically, 
the Germanic race, is surely a distinct family in mankind; but is it a 
family in the anthropological sense? Assuredly, no. The apparition 
of the Germanic individuality in history dates from only a few centu- 
ries before Christ. Previously, the Germans were mixed up with the 
Slavs and the great mass of Scyths; they had no distinct individ- 
uality. An Englishman is a type in the ensemd/e of humanity; but 
this type is neither the Briton of Czsar’s time, nor the Anglo- 
Saxon, nor the Dane, nor the Norman of the time of the ‘Con- 
queror; it is the resultant of all that. The Frenchman is neither 
Gaul, nor Frank, nor Burgundian. Race, as the historians understand 
it, is something that can be made and unmade. The study of race 
is of capital importance for the savant who concerns himself with 
the history of humanity. It has no application in politics. The 
instinctive conscience which presided over the making of the map of 
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Europe took no account of race, and the first nations of Europe are 
nations of essentially mixed blood. 

All that has just been said of race may be said also of language. 
Language invites to union; it does not force. The United States of 
America, the republics of Spanish America and Spain, speak the same 
language und do not form one single nation. On the other hand, 
Switzerland reckons three or four languages. The fact is that in man 
there is something superior to language ; that is will. These divisions 
of Indo-European, Semitic and other languages do not coincide with 
the divisions of anthropology. Languages are historical formations 
which indicate little as to the blood of those who speak them, and 
which, in any case, cannot fetter human liberty when it is a question of 
determining the family which one joins for life and for death. Com- 
munity of interest is a powerful bond. Do interests suffice to make a 
nation? No. In nationality there is a sentimental side; it is soul and 
body at once; a zo//verein is not a fatherland. Geography, what are 
calied natural frontiers, has certainly a considerable part in the division 
of nations. Still, can it be said that the contours of a nation are written 
on the map, and that a nation has a right to take what is necessary to 
round off certain contours, to reach such a mountain, such a river? No 
doctrine could be more arbitrary and more dangerous. No; it is not 
the soil any more than the race that makes a nation. The soil furnishes 
the substratum,—the field of struggle and labor; man furnishes the 
soul. Man is everything in the formation of that sacred thing called a 
nation. Nothing material is sufficient. A nation is a spiritual prin- 
ciple resulting from profound complications of history,—a spiritual 
family, not a group determined by the configuration of the soil. A 
nation is a soul,—a spiritual principle. Two things, which in truth 
form but one, constitute this soul, this spiritual principle,—the posses- 
sion in common of a rich legacy of souvenirs; and the desire to live 
together, the will to continue to profit by the inheritance received un- 
divided. Man cannot beimprovised. The nation, like the individual, 
is the outcome of a long past of efforts, of sacrifices, and of devotion. 
The worship of ancestors is, of all, the most legitimate ; our ancestors 
have made us what we are. A heroic past, great men, glory, (I mean 
true glory,) this is the social capital on which a national idea is based. 
To have common glories in the past, a common will in the present,— 
to have done great things together, to wish todo more,—such is the essen- 
tial condition of being a people. A nation, then, is a grand 
solidarity, constituted by the sentiment of sacrifices made and of those 
that one is disposed to make still. It supposes a past; still, it is re- 
sumed in the present by a tangible fact,—the consent, the clearly ex- 
pressed desire, to continue the common life. The existence of a nation 
isa daily p/ediscite, as the existence of the individual is a perpetual 
affirmation of life. 


We have driven from politics metaphysical and theological abstrac- 
tions. What remains? ‘ihere remains man, his desires, his needs. 
Secession, it will be said, and, in the long run, the breaking up of 
nations, are the consequences of a system which places these old organ- 
isms at the mercy of wills that are often little enlightened. It is clear 
that in such matters no principle must be pushed to excess. Truths of 
this order are only applicable in their generality and in a very general 
fashion. Human wills change; but what does not change here below ? 
Nations are not something eternal. They have had a beginning; they 
will have an end. The European confederation will probably replace 
them. But such is not the law of the age in which we live. At pres- 
ent, the existence of nations is good, even necessary. Their existence 
is a guarantee of liberty which would be lost if the world had but one 
law and one master. 


To resume, man is the slave, neither of his race, nor of his language, 
nor of his religion, nor of the course of rivers, nor of the direction of 
mountain-chains. A great aggregation of men, healthy in mind and 
warm in heart, creates a mora! conscience that is called a nation. While 
this moral conscience proves its force by the sacrifices exacted by the 
abdication of the individual for the benefit of a community, it is legiti- 
mate, it has a right to exist. If doubts rise on its frontiers, consult the 
disputed populations. They have surely the right to have an opinion 
on the question. This will make the political transcendentalists smile, 
—those infallible persons who pass their lives in deceiving themselves, 
and who, from the sublime heights of their superior principles, pity our 
hum-drum methods. ‘‘ Consult the populations? What artlessness ! 
This is, indeed, one of those paltry French ideas that pretend to re- 
place diplomacy and war by means of childish simplicity!’’ Wait ; let 
the reign of the transcendentalists go by; let us know how to endure 
the disdain of the strong. Perhaps, after many fruitless attempts, they 
will return to our modest empirical solutions. The way to be in the 
right finally is at certain times to know how to resign one’s self to be out 
of fashion. , 


~~ 


HENRIK IBSEN. 


ENRIK IBSEN is a Norwegian writer whose works deserve to be 
far better known among English and American readers than now 
is the case. Indeed, many regard him as the greatest of all Scandina- 











vian authors, and there are not a few of his admirers-who claim for 
him the first place in dramatic literature since Shakespeare. In his 
recent work, entitled ‘‘ Studies in Northern Literature,’’ Edmund W. 
Gosse devotes a whole chapter to this remarkable dramatic talent, and, 
in speaking of his principal works, he enthusiastically declares ‘‘ Love's 
Comedy,’’ ‘‘ Brand ’’ and ‘‘ Peer Gynt”’ to be, ‘‘ despite their varied plots, 
a great satiric trilogy,—perhaps, for sustained vigor of expression, for 
affluence of execution, and for brilliance of dialogue, the greatest of 
modern times.’’ ‘‘ Theirinfluence,’’ headds, ‘‘ over thought in the North 
has been boundless, and, sooner or later, they will win for their author 
the homage of Europe.’’ Ibsen is the great rival of Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, 
whose dramatic works Robert Buchanan, in an article in the Contem- 
porary Review, unhesitatingly affirms to be equal to Goethe’s best pro- 
ductions. 

Ibsen is yet a middle-aged man. He was born in Skien, a small 
sea-town in the southeast of Norway, March 2oth, 1828, and entered 
the university in 1850. From 1851 to 1857 he was director of Ole 
Bull’s theatre at Bergen, and from 1857 to 1863 of the Norwegian 
theatre in Christiania. In 1852 he travelledin Denmark and Germany. 
From 1864 to 1868 he was domiciled in Rome, and since that time he 
has resided in Germany, first in Dresden and now in Munich, having, 
since his departure in 1864, made only one brief visit to his native 
country. Although Bjérnson is four years younger than Ibsen, the 
former had established his reputation as a writer of peasant stories be- 
fore the latter had produced a single great work. It is true he had 
given glimpses of his sinister genius as a satirist even before he left his 
native town, Skien, in a number of improvisations by which he incurred 
the ill-will of many of its most respected citizens, and in 1850, the same 
year that he entered the university, he had given his oppositional spirit 
vent in a drama in three acts, entitled ‘‘ Catilina.’’ He assumed the 
pseudonym, ‘‘ Brynjolf Bjarme,’’ and succeeded in getting a friend to 
publish it; but-only thirty copies were sold. A new edition has since 
appeared, in which many of the erotic and revolutionary extravagances 
have been removed ; but it still bears the marks of being the work of a 
youth but twenty-two years old. During the year he spent in Christi- 
ania, he also assisted Bjérnson, Vinje, Botlten-Hansen and Frithjof 
Foss in editing a critical paper called ‘‘ Audhrimner.’’ He wrote lyric 
verses for this paper, and got a little drama, ‘‘ The Grave-Mound of the 
Chief,’’ accepted by the theatre; a long drama, ‘‘ Norma: a Politi- 
cian’s Love,’’ a lampoon on the Storthing, was also contributed to the 
columns of ‘‘ Audhrimner.”’ 


During his six years’ sojourn in Bergen, he wrote a great deal ; but 
the most of it has been destroyed. All that remains is ‘‘ Thé Banquet 
at Solhoug ;’’ and that is by no means worthy of him. It is an imita-’ 
tion of *‘ Svend Dyring’s House,’’ by the Danish poet Hertz; but it is 
in all respects inferior to its model. While directing the theatre in 
Christiania, he wrote the historical drama, ‘‘ Fru Inger til Ostraat,’’ 
(‘‘ Mistress Inger at Ostraat,’’) a work which indicates considerable 
progress in psychological insight, and the following year (1858, ) he pub- 
lished ‘‘ Heermzendene paa Helgeland,’’ (‘‘ The Vikings at Helgeland,’’) 
a drama in five acts, showing great poetic power and full of promise for 
the future, but somewhat defective in the arrangement of the rich ma- 
terials, which the author had not yet learned to manage to the best 
advantage. The subject of this drama is the story of Sigurd and Bryn- 
hild; but the scene is laid within historical times. ‘This drama was 
followed by a most excellent epic poem, brimful of plastic effect, 
called ‘‘ Terje Vigen,’’ a composition not unlike Tennyson’s ‘‘ Enoch 
Arden,’’ and by a weird poem, in 1860, which he named ‘“ Paa Vid- 
derne,’’ (‘‘ On the Wild Wastes,’’) in which we find, compressed in nuce, 
as it were, the thoughts that were afterwards to be developed in his later 
productions. ‘‘ Love’s Comedy’’ appeared in 1862. It is a master- 
piece of satire and bristles with sharp lancet-thrusts at the amatory and 
esthetic ideas of his time. This bold performance established Ibsen’s 
reputation. Like Dryden, he rose slowly ; but minds of great capacity 
often need considerable time to come to maturity. ‘‘ Love’s Comedy ”’ 
established the author’s reputation as a satirist ; it did not, however, 
make him popular. On the contrary, he lost the most of his friends. 
He was too proud to make a personal explanation, which might have 
served as oil on the troubled waters, and retired into solitude, and in this 
solitude he found himself and discovered the bent of his genius. Of this 
we have ample evidence in his next work, ‘‘ Kongsemnerne,’’ (‘‘ The Pre- 
tenders,’’) a historical drama, which appeared in 1863. It is his master- 
piece in the field of the historical drama. The ‘‘ pretenders’’ are Hakon 
Hakonson and Skule Baardson, the two chief claimants who clutched at 
the crown of Norway after the death of Xing Sverre, in the first half of the 
thirteenth century. Many look upon this as Ibsen’s most perfect work 
in respect to artistic finish, and, really, the contrast between the two 
leading claimants is very marked, while the subordinate characters are 
all well drawn. The first roll of manuscript sent home from his volun- 
tary exile was ‘‘ Brand,’’ a dramatic poem, of which nine large editions 
have appeared since its publication in 1866. Brand, the hero, is a 
Norwegian priest, who is fanatically earnest, and whom feelings, neither 
of tenderness nor humanity, will permit to be inconsistent. His watch- 
word is, ‘‘ All or nothing! ’’ and he lives up to his rigid principles with 
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absolute consistency to the last, ‘uncaring consequences.’ That 
Brand isa priest, is a mere accident ; ; . for the author applies the same law 
to every relation of life,—to love and to art, to the humblest as well as 
to the most exalted act. The following year (1867,) appeared ‘‘ Peer 
Gynt,’’ the converse of ‘‘ Brand.’’ Its hero, Peer Gynt, is the incar- 
nation of selfishness and mean cunning. No greater liar ever lived 
than Peer Gynt. In 1869 appeared ‘‘ De Unges Forbund dds wet 
Young Men’s Union,’’) and in 1873 ‘‘ Keiser og Galilzer,’’ (‘‘ Emperor 
and Galilean,’’) a book consisting of two dramas of unusual length. 
The Zmperor is Julian the Apostate, and the dramas, covering the 
period from Julian’s adolescence, A. D. 351, to his death, A. D. 363, 
describe his desperate and tragic effort to bring about a religious revolu- 
tion. Since the publication of this work, Ibsen has written ‘‘ Sam- 
fundet’s Stétter,’’ (‘‘ The Pillars of Society,” ) 1877, ‘‘ Et Dukke- 
es el eat” Doll’s House,”’) 1879, and now, in 1882, ‘* Gjengan- 
’ (‘* Apparitions,’’) all three dramas of singular power and artistic 
nish. ‘“*The Young Men’s Union”’ and ‘‘ The Pillars of Society ’’ 
are satirical comedies, in which the author aims his shafts at the political 
life in Norway, particularly as it develops in the provinces. In his last 
two dramas, ‘‘ Et Dukkehjem”’ and “‘ Gjengangere,’’ Ibsen has invaded 
the family, and shown, with unrelenting logic and with a cruel consistency 
characteristic of Brand, the wrongs of domestic life. In both, the 
wife is the victim of an unhappy marriage; and in ‘‘Apparitions ” she 
is wedded to a thoroughly immoral man, whose sins are visited upon 
his idiotic son. The drama seems based on Galton’s work on inheritance, 
and by ‘‘gyengangere’’ (‘‘apparitions,’’) Ibsen means the reappearance 
of the sins of parents in the character and constitution of the children. 
The last scene in ‘‘ Gjengangere’’ is the most thrilling passage we have 
ever read in any book. There is a great division of opinion in Europe, 
where the work has been criticised, as to whether such a theme should 
be treated in the form of esthetic literature; but it is not impossible 
that the unveiling of these unpleasant facts on the stage is the speediest 
way of reform. That the author’s intentions are of the very best, there 
can be no question, and by writing this tragedy he has staked nothing 
less than his whole painfully acquired reputation. The eminent critic, 
Georg Brandes, says of this book that it is ‘‘the most noble literary 
act” in Ibsen’s life. 

Finally, it should be added that Ibsen’s poems are published in a 
separate volume, that ‘‘ Emperor and Galilean’’ has appeared in an 
English translation, and that there are rival German versions of the 
most of his works. His Scandinavian publisher is Fr. Hegel (‘‘ Gylden- 
dalske Boghandel’’), Copenhagen, Denmark. 








ART. 
CONTEMPORARY BELGIAN PAINTING. 


fe Ms exhibition of works of art from Belgium which has been opened 
at the Academy of the Fine Arts, will serve to make our public 
acquainted with a school of painting of great natural vigor and charac- 
ter, which has exerted a wholesome influence upon contemporary art 
in general and yet is comparatively little known to the world at large. 
It is true that the visitors to our Academy galleries have been long 
familiar with the colossal canvasses of Wittkamp, and that frequenters 
of the auction-rooms have, time and again, encountered the monoto- 
nous works of the minor Belgian painters; but neither the ghastly 
tableaux of Wittkamp, on the one hand, nor the even, mechanical skill 
of the Van Leemputtens, and Van Severdoncks, and the rest, upon the 
other, give any idea of the real vitality which the founders of the 
modern Antwerp school were able to restore—at least, for a time,—to 
an art that had long lived only in its traditions. 

A national art can exist only where there is national life and a sin- 
cere and earnest national spirit. The pride and glory of the Flemish 
school of painting was an expression of the vigor and intensity of 
national character that made the people of the Low Countries as import- 
ant a power in the political and social as in the artistic development of 
the seventeenth century. At the beginning of the present century, 
when Belgium had sunk to the position of an unimportant province of 
France, her art had withered and died, or was only represented in a 
feeble following of the already moribund art of the Empire. With the 
Revolution of 1830came a reawakening; or the reawakening came and 
and brought the Revolution, and brought with it also the renascence in 
art. 

The romantic movement was then in its youth, and the young 
painters of Belgium threw themselves earnestly into it. They cut loose 
at once from the academic traditions of the pseudo-classicists, and went 
back to nature and their own great masters,—to the works of Rubens 
and his school, with which their churches and museums were filled, 
and to the picturesque and romantic ideas suggested by their own 
national history, now made doubly important by the renewed national 
life.. It was at Antwerp, the city of Rubens, that the new movement 
had its centre. Brussels, more French in its relations, followed but 
slowly, and for a time not at all; but, gradually and inevitably, the 
Antwerp school became predominant, because it was a school inspired 
with vigorous ideas as well as directed by knowledge and skill. We 
shall see in the present exhibition many works of the older Brussels 








painters that are not essentially different from corresponding work done 
in nearly every other country ; but the most careless observer will not 
fail to recognize that the dominant influence—the influence that gives 
the exhibition its character,—is the patriotic romanticism of the Ant- 
werp painters, who have tried to revive, with the national spirit, the 
warmth, and richness, and abundance, of Flemish art. 

While Antwerp was the centre of this national revival, it was not 
confined to that city. The system of annual exhibitions, held at Brus- 
sels, Antwerp and Ghent in turn, has had the effect of bringing all the 
artists of the country into communion, and the growth of a national art 
has been promoted by a generous and singularly intelligent Government 
patronage. While the direction, both of the exhibitions and of the 
schools, has been left altogether in the hands of artists, the Government 
has contributed liberally to the support of the schools, and, by discrim- 
inating purchases, has encouraged the production of works of serious 
design and careful execution. 

It was as early as the year 1830 that Wappers’s picture of Van der 
Werff, the hero of the siege of Leyden, first betokened a revival of 
Flemish art. Pictures of like significance followed from De Keyser, 
De Biefve and Gallait,—scenes in the wars of the Low Countries, in 
the life of Egmont or of Charles V., the subjects that we still see re- 
produced in the present exhibition,—by Leys, who represented with 
elaborate detail and glowing color the picturesque life of the sixteenth 
century, and whose example, as well in composition, in color, and in 
technical methods, has had as many followers as that of any man of his 
time. These were the men who, with their open admiration of Rubens 
and the Flemish colorists, gave its character to the new Antwerp school. 
The Brussels Academy, meanwhile, was governed by Navez, a pupil of 
David, whose c»ld conventionality had little to redeem it except the 
correctness of drawing upon which he insisted, and which was held as 
important at Brussels as color was at Antwerp. It was from the mutual 
action and reaction of these two schools, each supplying what the other 
lacked, that contemporary Belgian art received its characteristic quali- 
ties. In no country did the romantic movement in art produce more 
definite results ; but there, as elsewhere, it was followed by a natural- 
istic movement that sought for greater freedom from restraint and a 
closer study of nature ; so that we find in the present exhibition the 
heroic already giving place to the homely, genre claiming a place be- 
side history, and the medizval yielding to the modern spirit. The 
work of the younger men is not all of equal dignity with that of their 
masters, but much of it is quite as genuine ;-and, if Belgian art is 
already beginning to lose its distinctive nationality, and to become 
more assimilated to the work of other schools, it must be remembered 
that it has also contributed much—as any earnest work must do,—to 
the common current, and even now it represents much genuine achieve- 
ment of well-considered and well-directed art. 

Jt is necessary to know at least as much as has here been suggested 
of the recent past of art in Belgium, in order to understand the true 
character of the present exhibition. The leaders, the really great men 
who gave distinction to the new movement, are nearly all dead, and 
even their immediate disciples are passing away ; so that what we see 
now in a collection of the works of living painters is not so much 
original achievement as ultimate result of what has been achieved 
before. We recognize at once that this collection is different from a 
like exhibition from France or Germany ; that difference is the result 
of the influences just described, and there is much of the work ex- 
hibited here that would seem brilliantly promising, if we did not know 
that it was but a following of work already done. A picture like that 
of the ‘‘ Funeral Ceremony in the Cathedral at Antwerp,’’ for example, 
would have been a remarkable work for a young man a generation 
back ; comparing it with Leys’s ‘‘ Trentaines de Berthell de Haye,’’ of 
which the reader may have seen a photograph, we perceive that it is 
only pupils’ work. So with Seeldrayers’s picture of the widow of 
Egmont, a work of real skill and understanding, but academic, after 
all, in the sense of following closely an example already set. On the 
other hand, such a picture as Struys’s ‘* Dishonored ’’ indicates a distinct 
departure from the romantic influence, and, with all its strength, it has 
lost those very qualities of dignity, of beauty, and especially of color, 
that were of greatest value in the Belgian school. 

The truth is, this exhibition represents rather the present average 
of Belgian work than the highest recent achievement. Though formed 
under Government patronage and by a representative committee, the 
collection appears to have been made up from pictures offered by the 
painters, rather than by the special sohcitation of selected works; so 
that a good many of the best-known names are absent from the cata- 
logue altogether, or are but slightly represented. We may pass by such 
big canvasses as Stallaert’s ‘‘ Gladiators ’’ and ‘‘ Medea,’’ learned as they 
are, because they belong evidently to a past period. Slingeneyer is 
one of the older men of note fairly represented, and his ‘‘ Abandoned ”’ 
and ‘‘Camoens and Antonio’’ are good examples of work that is at 
once interesting, skilful and agreeable, yet without, any extraordinary 
emphasis. The most important man who contributes to the exhibition 
is Wauters, and he sends only two studies from two of the paintings in 
the city-hall at Brussels; but they are very admirable. They both 
commemorate incidents in the history of Brussels which are not 
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eecially interesting in themselves, and there is a certain theatrical char- 
acter in the grouping of the figures that belongs to large mural decora- 
tions ; but the grouping of the figures is very skilful, the drawing is 
graceful and fine, and the whole treatment unaffected ; while the color, 
though little more than suggested in these studies, is harmonious and 
agreeable. ‘Two other studies for mural paintings, by Guffens, though 
on a still smaller scale, represent very important work. It is work of 
a distinctly decorative character ; and even in these sketches there is a 
sort of monumental dignity that is not to be overlooked. 

These pictures are spoken of particularly, not because they are alto- 
gether the best or the most interesting in themselves, but because they 
seem to be most characteristic. When we come to work like Cluy- 
senaar’s ‘‘ Finishing Touches,’’ or Carpentier’s two beautifully painted 
pictures, ‘‘ The Refugees’’ and ‘‘ The Temptation,’’ we see the excellent 
schooling of Brussels and Antwerp, but we recognize French influence 
as well. In the landscapes shown here, the French inflpence is very 
marked ; but still they are Belgian landscapes, and very beautiful many 
of them are. ‘Taking the average of the pictures as they come, in land- 
scapes or in animals, as well as in figure-subjects, they impress one as the 
work of well-educated and earnest painters. There is not the same 
superficial cleverness that we see in a lot of pictures from Paris or 
Munich. ‘The work is all careful, intelligent, thorough, and the 
strength and brilliancy that the best of it has is honestly attained. __ 

There is one picture that would command particular mention, if 
only by its prodigious size,—Hermans’s ‘‘ Bal Masque,’’ an attempt to 
represent a fancy ball at the opera when the night is far advanced. The 
subject, though a vulgar one, 1s treated with undeniable skill. The in- 
dividual figures are admirably studied and full of character, and the 
general composition and disposition of the groups in the galleries, and 
the bold yet successful way in which the painter has grappled with the 
problem of black coats and high hats, certainly deserve all praise. The 
painter has given to his picture a prevailing color of glowing red, and, 
though it is not in the least like the red of Rubens, it suggests the thought 
that M. Hermans has deliberately undertaken to treat a scene from the 
life near at hand in the way that Rubens did, and to paint a nineteenth 
century ermesse. But the contrast between the splendid animalism of 
Rubens’s women and the tight-laced girls masquerading on this vulgar 
canvas, is not greater than the contrast between the master who 
ennobles mean things by his art and the ambitious youth who, for mere 
display’s sake and to attract the eye of the thoughtless world, degrades 
art to mean things. ‘This picture is wonderfully clever, and in more 
than one way it scems to represent the utmost outcome of the Flemish 
revival. That is to say, it represents that beginning of corruption and 
decay that must come to every school of art if the animating spirit be 
once lost. The strength of the Belgian school has been in its earnest- 
ness and sincerity and dignity of purpose. Another exhibition may 
show how long these can be maintained. 





LITERATURE. 
THE ST. CLAIR PAPERS* 


O one of our Revolutionary heroes had a more varied experience 
than Arthur St. Clair. His sphere of action included the West as 
well as the East, and he served his country, in war and in peace, from 
the St. Lawrence to the Mississippi. Born in Scotland, of the family 
of the Earls of Roslyn, he was educated for the medical profession. 
His longings for a military life became too strong to be resisted, and 
he obtained an ensign’s commission in the British army while the ‘‘ Old 
French War’’ was raging in the New World. Under General Amherst, 
the young subaltern took part in the famous siege of Louisburg, and 
bore himself so well that a lieutenancy was his reward. At Quebec, 
his battalion led the way to the Plains of Abraham, and, on the well- 
fought field where ‘‘ Wolfe died victorious,’’ St. Clair, carrying the 
colors taken from the hand of a dying soldier, won new laurels. He 
continued with the army through the campaign and until active opera- 
tions were at an end, and shortly after resigned to make his home in 
the Colonies. In later years, he could proudly say: ‘‘ I served through 
the whole of the war of 1756, under some of the first generals in the 
world. I had the honor to be personally known to and trusted by a 
Wolfe, a Monckton and a Murray.”’ 

In Boston, the successful officer met his future wife, and, after a 
short courtship, was united to a niece of Governor Bowdoin, Miss 
Phoebe Bayard, whose property, together with his own, made him a 
wealthy man. Seeking a new home in the wilderness, his choice was 
fixed on the beautiful valley in Western Pennsylvania surrounding 
Fort Ligonier. In that neighborhood, but ten years before, his coun- 
trymen, the sturdy Highlanders of the Forty-Second Regiment, had 
fought a desperate battle with savage foemen and well maintained the 
reputation of the Black Watch. But now the Indians had retired before 
the steady advance of the white men, and a number of Scotch families 
had made their way thither and founded a settlement, in which St. Clair 
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soon became the most prominent man. In building his family resi- 
dence, improving his lands, and performing the duties of the seven 
offices he was asked to fill, his time passed ae f and prosperously 
on. If occasion required, he acted promptly and manfully for the 
public weal. When the royal Governor of Virginia, Lord Dunmore, 
attempted to exert jurisdiction over the region about Pittsburgh, St. 
Clair, by virtue of his authority as a magistrate, at once arrested Dun- 
more’s emissary and upheld the sovereignty of Pennsylvania. Its 
Governor, John Penn, stoutly supported him, and, to Lord Dunmore’s 
request for his dismissal from office, replied: ‘‘ Mr. St. Clair is a gen- 
tleman who for a long time had the honor of serving His Majesty in 
the regulars with reputation, and in every station of life has preserved 
the character of an honest, worthy man ; and you must excuse my not 
complying with Your Lordship’s requisition, which you will allow me 
to think not only unreasonable, but somewhat dictatorial.’’ 


This little speck of war was lost sight of in the greater conflict 
which quickly followed. Without solicitation on his part, St. Clair re- 
ceived the commission of colonel in the army, in December, 
1775, and repaired to Philadelphia. He left a dearly loved wife 
and five young children, renounced the fairest prospects of success, and 
in reality sacrificed his entire fortune. His most intimate friend was 
James Wilson, afterwards a signer of the Declaration of Independence 
and a Judge of the United States Supreme Court, and to him he wrote: 
‘*T hold that no man hasa right to withhold his services when his coun- 
try needs them. Be the sacrifice ever so great, it must be yielded upon 
the altar of patriotism.’’ These are noble words, and nobly did he ful- 
filthem. There were not many who did more or suffered more for their 
country than he. There was not one who in his hour of need was so 
poorly repaid. In six weeks from the receipt of his instructions, he 
raised the Second Pennsylvania Regiment, and marched with it, ‘fully 
equipped, and not a man wanting,’’ to Canada. He saw once more, as 
a soldier, the frowning heights of Quebec, but arrived only in time to 
cover the retreatof our army. In that ill-fated campaign, serving un- 
der different commanders, he ever displayed energy, presence of mind 
and good judgment. The following summer, he was elected uy Con- 
gress a brigadier-general, and joined Washington in New Jersey. His 
brigade participated in the brilliant victory at Trenton, at the head of 
Sullivan’s division, and at the supreme moment, when the soldier’s 
muskeis were found to be wet and not in firing condition, it was he 
who said: ‘* You have nothing for it but to push on and charge;’’ and 
his command was obeyed. ‘There seems to be no doubt that it was St. 
Clair who suggested both the movement which led to the surprise of 
the British troops at Princeton and the for‘unate location of our army 
for the winter at Morristown. Washington relied upon him in no 
small degree, and by common consent his promotion to a major-gener- 
alship was one of the best that could have been made. This appoint- 
ment placed St. Clair at once in command of the Northern Department, 
and he took his station at Ticonderoga, just as Burgoyne commenced 
his march from Canada. He held this position until it became unten- 
able, and wisely resolved to evacuate it, rather than sacrifice his men 
to no purpose. He made a masterly retreat, and saved his forces to be- 
come the nucleus of the army to which Burgoyne surrendered at Sara- 
toga. Although Ticonderoga was poorly fortified, provisioned and 
manned, and completely commanded by the points seized by the enemy, 
he was bitterly and most unjustly blamed for withdrawing from it. He 
foresaw that this would be so, but did his duty notwithstanding, and 
manfully took upon himself the full responsibility for the movement. 
When he announced to his favorite aid his purpose to retreat, rather 
than to make a rash attack or stand a useless siege, he said: ‘‘I know 
I could save my character by sacrificing the army ; but, were I to do 
so, I should forfeit that which the world could not restore and which it 
cannot take away,—the approbation of my own conscience.’’ The re- 
sult showed, that, to use his own words, ‘‘ by abandoning a post, he 
eventually saved a State.’’ And the court-martial which investigated 
the whole subject of the retreat from Ticonderoga unanimously ac- 
quitted Major-General St. Clair of all and every charge preferred against 
him, ‘‘ with the highest honor ;’’ and Congress formally approved the 
finding of the court. 


While awaiting the verdict of the court-martial, St. Clair, although 
then without a command, ably supported Washington at the Brandy- 
wine, shared with him the sorrows of the winter at Valley Forge, and 
took part in the battle of Monmouth. As soon as Congress had acted 
on his case, he was given a division composed of the Pennsylvania line. 
The commander-in-chief tendered him the command of the corps of 
light infantry proposed to be organized, and in every way showed his 
confidence in and respect for him; and St. Clair was always a loyal 
friend to Washington. When Congress wished St. Clair to remain in 
command at Philadelphia during the final Southern campaign, Wash- 
ington insisted on his joining the army at Yorktown because he needed 
his services, and he reached that place a week before the capitulation 
of Cornwallis. A final march through North Carolina to sweep away 
the British posts completed his active Revolutionary service ; and the 
gallant soldier, faithful to the cause through good report and through 
evil report, was at last at liberty to return to his family. And no man 
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retiring from that mighty struggle at its triumphant close could have 
felt a deeper consciousness of duty done and of repose well earned. 

When, at length, he was able to turn his attention to his own affairs, 
he found them in a sad condition. His improvements had been de- 
stroyed by careless treatment and by Indian raids, his lands had become 
almost valueless, and the offices were no longer his. He still endeav- 
ored to serve the public, and was a prominent member of the ‘ council 
of censors ’’ elected from the county of Philadelphia. In 1786, he at- 
tended the last Continental Congress as a delegate from Pennsylvania, 
and in the following year became its president. To that body is due 
the great ordinance of 1787,—the Magna Charta of the Northwest ; and 
it was a worthy recognition of the ability and services of Arthur St. 
Clair that he should be chosen under its provisions to be the first Gov- 
ernor of the Northwestern Territory. Again he sacrificed private gain 
to public station, and resigned a lucrative office, to which he had _ been 
elected in Philadelphia, to become a pioneer of civilization in the re- 
gion beyond the Ohio. He labored steadily and faithfully for years in 
securing from Congress proper legislation for the wants of the Territory, 
in preparing land, organizing counties, negotiating with the Indians, 
and performing the thousand and one duties connected with his 
position. 

The purpose of the red men to fight for the land became evident, 
and Washington wrote to La Fayette: ‘‘ Your friend, General St. Clair, 
resumes his functions as major-general.’’ The War Department under- 
took to provide nim with a well-equipped army at Fort Washington, 
now Cincinnati, in July, 1791. In fact, it utterly and miserably failed 
to do its part, and it was September before he moved his little force 
through the wilderness towards the Indian towns, obeying the orders 
which charged him to commence operations in spite of every obstacle. 
St. Clair is blameworthy only for undertaking so much with such inade- 
quate means. He was poorly supported by some, at least, of his officers, 
his troops were mainly inefficient and mutinous militia, his supplies 
were scanty, and his equipment wretched. It is no wonder that an un- 
expected attack from the exemy, followed by the immediate flight of 
his advance, should have caused a complete defeat. To St. Clair, 
himself, on this trying occasion, all accounts ascribe a courage and 
presence of mind which almost redeemed the day. He had three 
horses killed and eight bullets passed through his clothing. When the 
Indians entered the camp, he led the men who drove them out, and, 
when it became necessary to fall back, he put himself at the head of the 
soldiers who broke through the enemy and opened the way for the rest, 
and then remained in the rear, making every exertion to cover the re- 
treat. The opinion of the committee of Congress which thoroughly 
examined the matter was that the failure of the expedition could in no 
respect be imputed tothe commander. The victory of Anthony Wayne 
at the Miami Rapids broke the power of the combined tribes and gave 
peace to the Territory. St. Clair continued to perform the duties of 
his office with care and zeal, making repeated journeys to the important 
points within his jurisdiction and expending more than his salary in 
travelling expenses. He was reappointed by President Adams, but 
under Jefferson was removed from office upon a political pretext in 1802, 
to make room fer one of the opposite political party. He retired with 
the approbation of his own conscience and the respect even of those 
most opposed to him, and with the proud consciousness that his name 
would be indissolubly connected with the great territory from which 
five sovereign States have since been formed, whose foundations he as- 
sisted in laying and whose earlier institutions were shaped by him. 

Thus ended the public career of Arthur St. Clair ; and the volumes 
before us contain ample material for the formation of a correct judg- 
ment upon it. The correspondence and addresses here published under 
the title of ‘‘ The St. Clair Papers’’ form, indeed, a remarkable collec- 
tion. Beginning in the days of the boundary troubles between Virginia 
and Pennsylvania, and of Lord Dunmore’s Indian war, and covering 
the whole period of the Revolution, and that of the Northwestern Ter- 
ritory until St. Clair’s retirement, they form a most instructive com- 
mentary upon the events to which they relate and a most important 
addition to the history of our country. In information concerning the 
earlier days of the region now included in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, 
they are especially rich ; and the future historians of those great States, 
who shall desire to trace their beginnings, will find in this collection a 
wealth of rare material. 

Great praise is due to the State of Ohio for securing and preserving 
from destruction these priceless papers. Their purchase was recom- 
mended by Governor Rutherford B. Hayes in a special message, and 
the Legislature made the necessary appropriation and directed their pub- 
lication. A fortunate choice of an editor was made in William Henry 
Smith, formerly Secretary of State of Ohio, to whom the career of St. 
Clair had been the subject of special study. From his pen comes the 
interesting memoir prefixed to these papers, which rescues the memory of 
St. Clair from unjust aspersion and undeserved forgetfulness, and shows 
him as he really was, a frank and noble man, a cultured and polished 
gentleman, a gallant and skilful soldier, an able and unselfish states- 
man, and places his name very near to that of Washington. And it is 
difficult to deny it this honor after a careful perusal of Mr. Smith’s lov- 
ing tribute to his hero, 








The memoir betrays some haste in preparation. The chapter on 
the earlier history of the Northwest can hardly be considered complete. 
It omits something more than a century and a half of that history, and 
passes from Jean Nicolet, the first explorer, to Arthur St. Clair, the 
first Governor, from 1634 to 1788, ata bound. Nor is Mr. Smith cor- 
rect in stating that on July 15th, 1788, civil government was first estab- 
lished west of theriver Ohio. In fact, Colonel John Todd, in 1779, 
acting under the authority of Virginia as county lieutenant of the 
county of Illinois, which comprised the whole region afterwards known 
as the Northwestern Territory, instituted courts and the necessary ma- 
chinery of civil government at two places west of the river Ohio, nearly 
ten years before Governor St. Clair’s arrival. Mr. Smith’s zeal for his 
hero sometimes leads him into injustice to others. It is not necessary 
to a proper presentation of St. Clair’s record, to cast reflections upon 
such patriots as John and Samuel Adams, or to describe the sturdy 
blacksmith, Nathaniel Greene, as an accomplished courtier, or to accuse 
that splendid soldier, Anthony Wayne, of envy and intrigue. St. Clair, 
himself, makes no such charges. He never exalted his own reputation 
at the expense of another. 

One could wish, for the honor of our country, that this were the end 
of the story of the life of Arthur St. Clair. But the saddest tale 
remains to be told. When he returned from his long service in the 
Northwestern Territory, almost penniless, he endeavored to save some- 
thing from the wreck of his affairs to support his few remaining years. 
In the dark days of the Revolution, he had advanced from his own 
means and at Washington’s request eighteen hundred dollars for the 
recruiting service, which helped to save to the army the Pennsylvania 
line, which was its flower ; and now, in his great need, and with orphan 
grandchildren dependent upon him, he asked Congress to repay him 
that sum. A committee reported that the money had been furnished 
and expended for the benefit of the United States, but that it was barred 
by the statute of limitations, and recommended the denial of his _peti- 
tion. Again, in the management of the Indian affairs of the Territory, 
and to carry out the orders of the Secretary of War, he became respon- 
sible for nine thousand dollars of supplies furnished to the Government. 
He had the assurance of Alexander Hamilton, as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, that this claim should be paid with interest ; but, when he applied 
to Congress, payment of this just debt was refused, and again because 
of the statute of limitations. An English gentleman who chanced to 
be in Washington during the discussion upon General St. Clair’s claim, 
thus described his appearance: ‘‘ This aged patriot, with clothes which 
might seem, from their appearance, to have felt the effects of all the 
seasons for the last ten years, with flaxen hair, tottering limbs, a care- 
worn countenance, deeply dejected from supposing his country ungrate- 
ful, and with one foot in the grave, is now a petitioner to that people 
in whose service he spent his youth, his treasure and his blood, aiding 
them in their emancipation from external dominion and in raising them 
into a great and an independent nation.”’”” Mr. Smith says Henry Clay 
was among those who befriended St. Clair on this occasion; but this 
traveller says the prominent leader against St. Clair’s claim was Mr. 
Clay of Kentucky, whose argument he listened to. However this may 
be, all that Congress would do was to allow him a pitiful pension, which 
an unfeeling creditor seized upon at the very door of the Treasury. He 
returned to Western Pennsylvania, where all that remained of his prop- 
erty had been swept away by the debt contracted for the Indian supplies, 
and he went forth, in extreme old age, to dwell in a log-cabin, in great 
privation, until the summer of 1818, when death came to his relief. 
His remains rest beneath a simple memorial, the inscription on which 
truly recites that it is ‘‘an humble monument erected to supply the 
place of a nobler one due from his country.’’ 





Mr. Atcott’s SONNETS.—The sonnet has served all uses and been 
written in a great variety of forms since it was first invented or grew 
up in Sicily, which, we are told, was its first home. It found a warm 
acceptance in Tuscany, from the days of Guittone, Dante and Petrarch, 
down to our own time, and was transplanted from Italy to England 
by Wyatt, Surrey, Sidney and the other precursors of Shakespeare, 
who, for himself, cast aside the fetters of the Italian and made it in the 
form of three quatrains terminated with a couplet, one of the freest 
and most magniloquent kinds of verse. Milton, visiting Italy forty or 
fifty years after Shakespeare had written his sonnets, brought back to 
England the pure Italian form and wrote therein some of the most 
majestic sonnets ever composed, among them a few, like that on Sir 
Henry Vane, corresponding to what Mr. Alcott calls ‘‘ sonnets of 
character.’’ By this we understand him to mean sonnets which give 
the poetic portrait of some person in a single stanza of fourteen lines,— 
a method of employing the sonnet which is quite rare in literature. 
Mr. Alcott has used this method in the second part of his little volume 
(** Sonnets and. Canzonets.’’ By A. Bronson Alcott. With an Essay 
on the Sonnet, by F. B. Sanborn. Boston: Roberts Brothers), and 
occasionally in the first part, where he prints his ‘‘ Domestic Sonnets.”’ 
But some of these, also, are ‘‘ sonnets of character ;’’ that is, they are 
portraits sketched from members of his own family. Among these we 
are not mistaken, perhaps, in supposing that this was intended for Miss 
Louisa Alcott, a daughter of the old poet, born, while he was living in 
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Germantown, nearly fifty years ago, and now celebrated as the writer 
of many stories for children and young people : 


«“ When I remember with what buoyant heart, 
Midst war’s alarms and woes of civil strife, 
In youthful eagerness, thou didst depart, 
At peril of thy safety, peace and life, 
To nurse the wounded soldier, swathe the dead,— 
How, piercéd soon by fever's poisoned dart, 
And brought unconscious home, with ’wildered head,— 
Thou, ever since, mid languor and dull pain, 
To conquer fortune, cherish kindred dear, 
Hast with grave studies vexed a sprightly brain, 
In myriad households kindled love and cheer ; 
Ne’er from thyself by fame’s loud trump beguiled, 
Sounding in this and the farther hemisphere :-— 
I press thee to my heart, as duty’s faithful child.” 


This sonnet varies sadly from the regular Italian model, as most of 
those in the volume do. Some of them follow the rule of Shakespeare, 
others come near the Italian form; but in the structure of all Mr. 
Alcott follows his own whim, and refuses to be closely bound, 


« Within the sonnet’s scanty plot of ground.” 


Thus, in one of the ten or twelve sonnets that seem to commemorate 
his wooing and winning of Mrs. Alcott, he takes his rhythm from 
Shakespeare, while his sentiment is his own: 


“ Mean are all titles of nobility, 
And kings poor spendthrifts, while I do compare 
The wealth she daily lavishes on me 
Of love the noble kingdom that I share : 
Is it the jealous year, for emphasis, 
Sheds beauteous sunshine and refreshing dews? 
My maiden’s month doth softlier court and kiss, 
Touch spring-time’s virgin cheek with rosier hues. 
Fly faster o’er my page, impassioned quill, 
Singing this note of mine with tenderer touch, 
Say I no measure find to mete my will, 
Say that I love, but cannot tell how much; 
Let time and trouble the full story tell : 
I cannot love thee more, I know I love thee well.” 


The date of this must be placed about 1828; but the verse itself was 
composed last year, when Mr. Alcott was approaching eighty-two, and 
most of the contents of the volume were written since that date. 
Among the character-sonnets are several that deal with persons well 
known in Philadelphia ; this, for instance, which may be taken for Rev. 
Dr. Furness : 

“Christian beloved! devoid of art and wile,— 
Who lovest thy Lord so well, with heart so true, 
That neither mist nor mote of worldly guile 
May clog thy vision, nor confuse the view 
Of that transcendent and commanding style 
Of godlike manhood ; which had dazed long while 
Each purblind brother's idol-loving eye. 

Sense overpowering doth the soul belie: 
Thou the soul’s errand and due place dost see, 
Its heavenly features to thy ken disclose, 

As when in Nazareth thy Lord uprose, 

The Father’s image in humanity. 

A holy service thine, interpreter 

Of Lazarus rising from the sepulchre.” 


The above is by no means one of the best sonnets ; but there is one 
on Miss Elizabeth Peabody (without her name), which, in some par- 
ticulars, and chiefly in an obscure grandeur of style and a faithful de- 
lineation of personal trials, is certainly one of the best. Here it is: 


“ Daughter of memory! who her watch doth keep 
O’er dark oblivion’s land of shade and dream, 
Peers down into the realm of ancient sleep, 
Where thought uprises with a sudden gleam 
And lights the devious path ’twixt de and seem ; 
Mythologist! that dost thy legend steep 
Plenteously with opiate and anodyne, 

Inweaving fact with fable, line with line, 
Entangling anecdote and episode, 

Mindful of all that all men meant or said,— 

We follow, pleased, thy labyrinthine road, 

By Ariadne’s skein and lesson led : 

For thou hast wrought so excellently well, 
Thou drop’st more casual truth than sages tell.” 


Enough has been quoted from the book to show that it is original 
in its method, and, with a considerable inequality in poetical merit, is 
yet oftentimes felicitous and graphic in portraiture. 
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AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


HE circulation of Longfellow’s works, we have the authority of the Pidlisher’s 

Weekly for saying, exceeds that of any living author, excepting Victor Hugo. 
The sale of eleven of his books in verse and prose (beginning with “The Voices of 
the Night” and ending with “ Hiawatha,” was,) in round numbers, three hundred and 
twenty-five thousand copies. The sale of his collected works, in different editions, 
from 1857 to February, 1881, was, in round numbers, one hundred and ninety-four 
thousand copies. The total sale was, round numbers, four hundred and thirty thousand 
copies. It is estimated that they circulated to the extent of thirty thousand copies an- 
nually in Great Britain and Ireland, and in Canada to a considerable extent. Of 
different translations, there have been thirty-six in German, nine in Italian, eight in 
French, five in Swedish, four in Portuguese, three in Polish, two in Danish, and one 
each in Spanish, Latin, Hebrew, Chinese and Sanskrit. 

The Century for May is to have Mr.Lowell’s portrait for a frontispiece and will con- 
tain Mr. Stedman’s study of his life and writings, as well as the short poem, “ Estrange- 
ment,” which he has sent to the magazine. Carlyle’s posthumous work, “ Reminis- 
cences of My Irish Journey,” will be begun, and will conclude in the July issue. 
Among the illustrated articles will be Richard Grant White’s third paper on “ Opera in 
New York,” Mrs. Mitchell’s essay on “The Hellenic Age of Sculpture,” and a paper 
on “George Inness,” by Henry Eckford. This last, the publishers announce, will 


have several of the finest engravings of landscapes yet seen in the magazine. 


The authorship of “ A Tallahassee Girl,” the latest “ Round-Robin” novel, is attributed 
to Maurice Thompson, the writer on archery. It is said that the next of this series is to 
be a Philadelphia story, with the title, « Dorothea.” 

Mrs. M. A. Livermore is about to write up her experience in hospital and sanitary 
commission work (she was one of the leaders in this at Chicago), in a volume with the 
title, -- The Heavenly Side of the War.” 

Lafayette Place, New York, is rapidly becoming a publishing centre. Already, 
Messrs. George Routledge &Sons, the Churchman, the North American Review and 
the Critic are located there. The Christian Union has just leased one of the large, 
old-fashioned brick houses a few doors below the Critic office; and Messrs. William 
Wood & Co., publishers of medical books, have taken possession of a handsome double 
house near the corner of Astor Place, until recently occupied by a branch of the Astor 
family. The Astor Library is in Lafayette Place, and the Mercantile is opposite the 
upper end of the corner. 

Philip Gilbert Hamerton has written a special preface for the American edition of 
his new work, “ The Graphic Arts.” Roberts Brothers will soon bring out the book. 

The Penn Club of Philadelphia (whose membership is chiefly “authors, artists, and 
men of science, and amateurs of art and letters,”) gave a reception on Saturday even- 
ing to Mr. George P. Lathrop, who has been spending the winter in this city. It was 
well attended, the literary element being especially well represented. The president of 
the Penn Club is Mr. Horace Howard Furness. 


Two more volumes in the complete edition of Dr. Holland’s works are issued by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons,—“ The Bay-Path” and “Arthur Bonnicastle.” The former 
was Dr. Holland’s initial novel, issued first in the Springfield Repudlican, and it has, 
after all, more value, from its historical element, than other and later works from the 
same hand. 

Jansen McClurg & Co., Chicago, have brought together within a very bright cover a 
good collection of poems by British and American authors, under the title, “Golden 
Poems,” the editing being done by Francis F. Browne. The plan has been to take 
chiefly those that have become popular favorites, and not to swell the collection with a 
great number of pieces little known, though, perhaps, well deserving, as is very often 
done. Following this idea, Mr. Browne gives about four hundred and fifty poems 
which he arranges in eleven groups,—* By the Fireside,” “ Nature’s Voices,” “ Dreams 
and Fancies,” “ Friendship and Sympathy,” “ Love,” etc., etc. Many of these are old 
friends, which have long been classic in the English language, and, on the whole, 
we cannot but consider that the collection is a very good one and likely to become 
popular. 
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Estes & Lauriat are to publish a new story by the author of “The Neptune Vase,” 
Miss Virginia W. Johnson, with the title, “« An English Daisy Miller.” 

The comparative New Testament lately published by Porter & Coates contains sev- 
eral improvements upon the former edition. Among them are chapter-headings in 
Roman numerals; running head-lines, as in the old version; chronology of the New 
Testament ; the readings preferred by the American committee, which were adopted 
by the committee on revision, are incorporated in the text,—those which were rejected 
are collected in the appendix, and for convenience of reference are also inserted as 
foot-notes to the respective passages; and a history of the revision, and an account of 
the methods followed by the committee on révision. The mechanical execution of the 
volume is very attractive; few editions, if any, present a better appearance as to bind- 
ing and typography. 

Our Continent, having dispensed with its cover, now displays to advantage the fine 
engravings and letter-press of the body of the publication. This isan improvement, 
no doubt, and the publishers have satisfied themselves that it will be gratifying to 
its readers. Further changes which we highly commend are to be made,—the adop- 
tion of three columns per page, instead of four, and the use of column-rules. These are 
details of apparently little consequence, but which will affect for the better, to an im- 
portant degree, the attractiveness of the journal. In the line of fiction, Our Continent 
is just now quite fortunate ; Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford’s serial, «« The Marquis of 
Carabas,” is itself a great attraction, and Julian Hawthorne’s story, “ Dust,” will soon 
begin. 

T. B. Peterson & Brothers have just published a translation of Madame Edmond 
Adam’s story, “ Laide,” under the title, “ A Fascinating Woman.” The volume is 
prefaced with a well-written sketch of Madame Adam’s career. The same publishers 
announce for early issue ‘“ La Faustin,” by Edmond de Goncourt. 


The growing importance of the international copyright question may be gauged by 
the dimensions of its literature, as presented in Mr. Thorvald Solberg’s “ Catalogue of 
Books and Articles Relating to Literary Property” (copyright, international copyright, 
and kindred subjects), which is to appear in 7he Fudlishers’ Weekly. The first section 
of the alphabetical list (arranged by authors), as given in the issue for April 8th, em- 
braces, up to the name of H.C. Carey, the names of eighty-eight individual authors and 
one hundred and fourteen titles of individual works and editions or articles. 








DRIFT. 


—The census statistics on the illiteracy of the country show that in 1880 the pro- 
portion of the population being of ten years old and upward who cannot read or write 
is greatest in South Carolina, where it is 32.32 per cent., and least in Nebraska and 
Iowa, where it is but 1.73 per cent. The other percentages are as follows: Louisiana, 
31.63; Kansas, 2.56; Alabama, 29.33; Pennsylvania, 3.51; Arkansas, 19.09; New 
Jersey, 3.46; Georgia, 28.96; Wisconsin, 2.94; Mississippi, 27.89 ; Connecticut, 3.37 ; 
North Carolina, 26.28 ; Ohio, 2:71; Virginia, 23.83; New York, 3.28; Florida, 26.06; 
Maine, 2.80; Arizona, 13.59; California, 5.62; Colorado, 4.80; Dakota, 2.29; Dela- 
ware, 11.54; District of Columbia, 12.13; Idaho, 4.24; Illinois, 3.15; Indiana, 3.54; 
Kentucky, 15.66; Maryland, 11.91; Massachusetts, 4.24 ; Michigan, 2.88; Minnesota, 
2.63; Missouri, 6.40; Montana, 3.91; Nevada, 5.95; New Hampshire, 3.45; New 
Mexico, 44.32; Oregon, 3.08; Rhode Island, 6.31 ; Tennessee, 19.09 ; Texas, 16.10 ; 
Utah, 3.37; Vermont, 3.91; Washington, 4.25; West Virginia, 8.41 ; Wyoming, 2.08. 

—At the last meeting of the French Académie des Sciences, M. Dumas gave an ac- 
count of a new process for tempering steel invented by a M. Clemenceau. M. Dumas 
introduced the communication by stating that recent experiments on the causes of the 
conversion of iron into steel have indicated the possibility of the impregnation of the 
carbon with iron vapor and the impregnation of the metallic mass with the vapor of 
carbon. M. Dumas considers that this interchange may explain the new properties ac- 
quired by the converted iron, which he attributes to the substance being thus rendered 
less porous and more homogeneous. M. Clemenceau’s tempering process consists in 
taking a bar of steel, heating it to redness, enclosing it ina box which it exactly fills, 
and then submitting it to enormous hydraulic pressure. The steel is allowed to cool 
under these conditions. When withdrawn, it proves to be very highly tempered and 
suitable for making magnets, which have a remarkable degree of resistance. This 
steel is now being used in the manufacture of telephones, ard it makes excellent and 
very fine tools. The compression can be regulated so as to give any required degree of 
temper to the steel. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 
MEDICAL EDUCATION IN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY. 
To the Editor of Tua American ; 

N your issue of April 1st, in speaking of the abandonment, by Bellevue College Medi. 
» cal Hospital, of its effort to raise the standard of medical education, you say: “ This 
leaves the medical department of the University of Pennsylvania and the medical de- 
partment of Harvard the only two medical colleges of importance which exact a 
thorough course of study for their students and make some requisitions as regards ele- 
mentary education from their graduates.” 

Permit me to call attention to the fact that the medical department of the University 
of Michigan, about four years ago, in view of the great extension of medical science of 
late years and the impossibility of acquiring a sufficiently thorough knowledge of this 
science in two years, extended their course to three yearsof nine months each. A sys- 
tem of preliminary examination of candidates for matriculation was also adopted, which 
was intended to and does require a higher standard of elementary education than was 
previously found to prevail among those seeking admission to this department. The 





examination is in writing, and embraces a statement of the candidate’s previous educa- 
tional advantages and such questions in arithmetic, geography, history, and on forms of 
government and current events, as will show his general intelligence. The aim is to 
ascertain the results of the candidate’s previous training and his present practical ca- 
pacity and ability to appreciate the technical study of medicine. The students are 
frequently examined upon the subjects of the lectures, and written examinations are 
held in the closing week of each term and also at the close of the course. 

It is a gratifying circumstance, that, instead of a decrease in the size of the classes 
since the extension of the course to three years and the adoption of a preliminary ex- 
amination, there has been an increase in the number of applicants for matriculation. 

FLINT, MICHIGAN, April 4th, 1882. LR 
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FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 


THURSDAY, April 13. 

HE stock market in New York yesterday was “dull and bearish;” in Philadel. 

phia it was officially quoted “ steady” at the close. Within the week, there have 
been some days of sharp decline in speculative stocks, though with successions of par- 
tial recovery; the range of quotations on the Philadelphia market shows no great 
change from a week ago, though there are some stocks—notably Keading, ~in which 
the price is lower. In New York, however, there has been a severe break in New 
York Central, Lake Shore, and other “ Vanderbilt” stocks, and New Jersey Central 
shows a decline of about fifteen per cent. The financial situation remains one of doubt. 
The purchase of our securities abroad is not a strong movement; but it still goes on. 
Public confidence at home is shaken by the apparent ease with which the markets are 
manipulated. Our foreign trade continues jn an unsatisfactory shape. 
of the trunk-line railroads are comparatively light. Money, however, is abundant, and 
must find place for investment. If the public could be certain what stocks will be 
prudently and honestly managed hereafter, there would be more buying, doubtless, of 
those that.make a punctual and fair dividend. 

The closing quotations (sales,) in the Philadelphia market yesterday were as fol- 
lows for principal stocks: United Companies of New Jersey Railroad, 186; Phila- 
delphia and Erie, 1614 ; Northern Pacific (buyer 30), 39; Northern Pacific, preferred, 
(seller 5,) 78; Pennsylvania Railroad (seller 30), 62; Reading Railroad, 30%; Le- 
high Valley, 6074; Buffalo, Pittsburg and Western, 1734; Lehigh Navigation, 40 5. 

The closing prices of principal stocks in New York yesterday were as follcys: 
New York Central, 12854; New York, Lake Erie and Western, 35%; Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern, 107%; Chicago and Northwestern, 12654; Chicago 
and Northwestern, preferred, 137 4 ; Ohio and Mississippi, 37% ; Pacific Mail, 39%; 
Western Union, 827; Milwaukee and St. Paul, 1103¢ ; Milwaukee and St. Paul, pre- 
ferred, 119; New Jersey Central, 7434 ; Delaware and Hudson, 105%; Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western, 119%; Michigan Central, 803f; Union Pacific, 111; 
Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific, 31; Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific, preferred, 58; 
Hannibal and St. Joseph, 90; Hannibal and St. Joseph, preferred, 86%; St. Paul 
and Omaha, 3554; St. Paul and Omaha, preferred, 99'4; Louisville and Nash- 
ville, 7354; Kansas and Texas, 314; Nashville and Chattanooga,57% ; Denver 
and Rio Grande, 62% ; New York, Ontario and Western, 2634 ; Norfolk and Western, 
preferred, 51; Mobile and Ohio, 24; Erie and Western, 2974; Canada Southern, 
50%; Columbus, Chicago and Indiana Central, 124% ; Manhattan Elevated Railway, 
5144; Metropolitan Elevated Railway, 87; Central Pacific, 895; Missouri Pacific, 
92%; Texas Pacific, 39%; Colorado Coal, 53; Indianapolis, Bloomington and 
Western, 40; Ohio Central, 1614; Peoria, Decatur and Ev., 293; Milwaukee and 
Lake Shore, 48; Rochester and Pittsburg, 2934; Memphis and Charleston, 54; 
East Tennessee, 1144; East Tennessee, preferred, 20; Richmond and Danville, 110. 

The closing prices of United States securities in New York yesterday were as 
follows : 





The earnings 


Bid. Asked, 
United States 6s, 1881, continued at 3%, . , , 101 101K 
United States 5s, 1881, continued at 3%, 102% 102% 
United States 4%s, 1891, registered, 115% 116 
United States 4%s, 1391, coupon, 115% 116 
United States 4s, 1907, registered, . 120 120% 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . 120 120% 
United States currency 6s, 1895, . . ‘ 132 
United States currency 6s, 18906, . . . . 134 
United States currency 6s, 1897, P . 136 
United States currency 6s, 1898, - ° ° ‘ 138 
United States currency 6s, 1899, P e ° ° 139 


In New York, the statement of the bank averages for April 8th showed a further 
loss of surplus to the amount of $909,300; but they still held $811,650 in excess of 
legal requirement. The principal items of the statement, comparatively given, were 


as follows: 
April 1. April 8, Differences, 
Loans, $312,824,200 £314,405,800 Inc. $1,581,600 
Specie, 57937 3700 57,054,200 Inc. 280,500 
Legal tenders, 15,528,100 14,743,800 Dec. 784,300 
Deposits, 284,723,400 286,345,400 Inc. 1,622,000 
Circulation, ° 19,954,700 20,076,900 Inc. 122,200 


The Philadelphia banks’ statement for the same date also showed a loss of surplus. 
The principal items were : 


April. April 8. Differences, 
Loans, $73,923,148 $74,736,308 Inc. $813,220 
Reserve, 17,867,272 174775375 Dec. 389,897 
Deposits, 50,700,963 50,708,404 Inc. 7441 
Circulation, . 10,605,680 10,632,896 Inc. 27,2 16 
Clearings, . . 45»815,757 52,900,534 Inc. 7,084,774 
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First Rank. 


Our Chestnut street Clothing ranks first for quality, 
style and make. Compare it with any other make, and 
if it is not better and lower in price, quality considered, 
bring it back and get the money. 


John Wanamaker & Co., 


818-820-822 CHESTNUT STREET. 


McALLISTER, 


OPTICIAN, 


No. 728 CHEsTNUT STREET. 
Spectacles and Eyes paren Fitted 
with Superior Lenses of 
the Finest Quality. 


Our Spectacles have acquired a world-wide celebrity. 














McCLEES, 


1417 Chestnut Street, above Broad. 


Splendid Bridal Presents, Engravings, Colored Photographs. 








Philadelphia Mourning Store 
FYONES & FISHER, 
918 CHESTNUT STREET. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS. 


D, W. WORTHINGTON, 


—Fine Roap AND CARRIAGE HARNESS.—- 


















HORSE FURNISHING GOODS, &¢. 
REPAIRING PROMPTLY ATTENDED Tv. 


212 North Ninth Street. 


FINEST bbesesthdalaaes 














We make a specialty of the Finest Cut Flowers, have New and 
Original Designs, and our Rates are Most Reasonable. Being 
a new house, we invite customers, and try to treat them in such 


a way as to keep them. 


C. H. GRIGG & CO., Florists, 


108 S. Twelfth St., Phila, 
“Twelfth, below Chestnut. 





E. 0. THOMPSON, JR. BENJAMIN THOMPSON 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 


Merchant Tailor, 





NEW YORK—245 Broapway. 
PHILADELPHIA—908 Wa nut St. 
SAN FRANCISCO—OccIDENTAL Hore, 
LONDON—Representing Cox, Sons & Co. 


WE CONDUCT strictly a first-class Merchant Tailoring 
business; using nothing but imported goods; employ- 
ing the most skilled workmen. 

OUR PRICES: we buy and sell for cash, are content 
with mercantile profits; hence, prices are much lower 
than are usual for high-class tailoring. 

OUR FACILITIES equalled by no house in the U. 5. 
Having establishments in New York, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, and a London Agency, we are at once 
in a most commanding position, 

THE ADVANTAGES which we present must at once 
commend themselves to you. We therefore SOLICIT 
YOUR PATRONAGE. 

SPRING IMPORTATIONS OPENED. 
You ARE INVITED TO CALL. 


E. O. THOMPSON, 
go8 WALNUT STREET. 





——THE—— 


Perfected Type-Writer. 





The most popular of labor-saving instru- 
ments. Adopted by thousands for general 
office and literary work., Simple and dur- 
able in construction, it is quickly understood 
and becomes an unfailing assistant. 


Our facilities for the manufacture of fine 
machinery are well-known, and nearly ten 
years’ experience in the construction of 
writing machines has enabled us to ap- 
proach perfection. 


Descriptive Circular mailed free. 


E. Remineton & Sons, 


124 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 
281 and 283 Broadway, New York. 





1.5. SMITH MACHINE CO. 
925 MARKET ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 
CELEBRATED 


.woop WORKING | 







For Car Suops, PLaninG road &c., a 
Also, Macutnery for all purposes. 
Correspond with us. 


JAMES MORGAN 


Grocer AND TEA DEALER, 
1229 MARKET STREET. 


Choice Wines and Liquors.—Our Own Importation. 








Ir Snovip se THe Business or Evervons Havinc a Coup to 
treat it promptly and properly until it is gotten rid of, intelligent 
experience fortunately presenting a curative in Dr. Jayne’s Expec- 
torant, thoroughly adapted to temiove speedily all Coughs and Colds, 
—allay any exciting inflammation of the Throat or Lungs, and 
remove the distressing symptoms of Asthma or Pleurisy. 


THE GIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co, 
* of Philadelphia, 
Office, 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 


Lncorporated 1836. Charter Perpetual. 


CaPITAL, $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,338- 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
President, Tuomas Rivcway. Vice-President, Joun B. Garrett. 

Treasurer, Henry TATNALL, Actuary, Witt1aM P. Houston, 


. W.P.Watter’sSons 


1233 Market St.,Philadelphia. 
rningLathes, 
Cseron Saws, Tools 
and Supplies for 
Amateur and 
Light Machine 
; Work. Send stamp 
—— for Catalogue. 















A. BECKER, 


UpHoLsTERY AND Furniture 


No. 1228 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





SALESROOM OF THE 


AMERICAN WATCH. 
ALEX. R. HARPER & BRO, 


No. 728 CHESTNUT STREET, 


Second Story. PHILADELPHIA. (Over McAllister’s.) 








CURTAINS AND DRAPERIES 


A FU L LINE ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED AND MADE TO ORDER. 


AMOS HILLBORN & C0,, 


Nos. 21 & 23 NortH TENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Wm. F. Murphy’s Sons, 


STATIONERS, BLANK-BOOK MAKERS, 
PRINTERS, 


No. 509 Chestnut Street, Philada. 








Nos. 2] and 23 South Sixth St.,and S. E. Corner of Dela- 
ware Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or, Coun -Seat. 


ee ee 
Landreth’ Rural R ter and Almanac for 1882 with 
pe ips = for , in English and 








MES P. WOOD & CO. 
STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 
Wood s American 


x” SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 


a 
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M’'CALLUM,CREASE&SLOAN 
CARPETINGS, 


Nos. 1012. and 1014 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT, AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 
Nos, 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 FULL PAID. 


Established for the settlement ef Estates, either as Executor, Administrator, or under assignment, and for the Execution of Trusts, 
also for the Safe-keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the Renting of Small Private Safes in its Indestructible Vaults, 


J. L, ERRINGER, President. 


THOMAS ROBINS 
A et ERRINGER, 
. P. McCU “aie 


a L. CLAGHORN, 
LLAGH AU 


J. B. COMEGYS 
GUSTUS HEATO 
DANIEL HADDOCK, jr., 


EDWARD S. HANDY, Vice-President. 
—— DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, Secretary and Treasurer. 





EDWARD Y. TOWNSEND, JAMES M. AERTSEN, 
How. WM. A. PORTER, ANIEL B. CUMMINS, 
EDWARD S. HANDY WILLIAM S. GRANT 
ALEXANDER BROWN, 





A NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


Viking Tales of the North. 


From the Icelandic, by Prof. R. B. Anderson, author of Norse 
Mythology, etc., and rge Stephens, the great 
Runic Scholar. 1 vol. 12mo, $2.00. 


A book of singular interest, containing the Swedish poet Tegner’s 
famous poem, ‘* Fridthjof’s Saga ” and also the poems of the two 
prose sagas upon which that Northern epic was based. 

A kind of “Arabian Nights” of the North, intensely interesting. 
Alliance, Chicago. 

This work will vie in interest to scholars with the Vedas of the 
East.— Boston Commonwealth. 

Whoever fails to read them will lose a rare fund of that peculiar 
wealth of thought and feeling which is suggested by the earlier, 
simpler life of mankind.— Christian Union. 


ALSO, LATE EDITIONS OF 
Peterson’s Norwegian-Danish Grammar and Reader, Price, $x 25 


Anderson’s America Not Discovered by Columbus, . 1 00 
Anderson’s Norse Mythology, . eae 2 50 
Anderson’s The Younger Edda, 2 00 
Forestier’s Echoes from Mist Land, 1 50 
Holcomb’s Fridthjof’s Saga, .  . 1 50 
Janson’s The Spell-Bound Fiddler, . a ae ae 
Lie’s The Pilot and His Wife,. .  . mn 6.2 ee 
Lie’s The Barque Future,. . . R £ 50 


Sold by all book-sellers, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
price, by 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO., Publishers, Chicago. 





ROBERTS’ RULES OF ORDER. 


“THE BEST PARLIAMENTARY MANUAL 
IN USE.” 

Superior to any now in use.—Speaker Cowgill, Ohio House of 
Representatives, 1881, 

t should be studied by all who wish to become familiar with the 
correct oo meetings.— Bishop Haven, late Chancellor 
Syracuse University. 

It is just such a guide as is needed by all presiding officers. The 
table of rules relating to motion and the cross references which 
enable anyone to find almost instantly anything in the book, give 
it almost incredible value.— Christian Advocate, New York. 

Sold in all book-stores. Price, 75 cents, post-paid. 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO., Publishers, Chicago. 


A NOTABLE LITERARY SUCCESS. 


IN THE DISTANCE, 
By GrorcE Parsons LATHROP. 1 vol. 16mo. $1.25. 


“ It is one of the few novels of the day that deserve careful 
attention from those who are observing the development of our 
imaginative literature.”—Boston Traveler. 

“Written in Mr. Lathrop’s well-known purity of style and lan- 
guage, and full of strong passages.” —Providence Press. 

“ The story brims with rustic life and picturesqueness.’’— Ameri- 
can Bookseller. 

“* We have another genuine novelist just added to the short list 
of such writers,” —Springfield R. ican. 

“ New England has never been more pointedly, eloquently and 

cefully set forth. Mr. Lathrop has much the same quality as 

. Howells, . . . the same tender cheeriness, the same weak- 
ness, and the same instinct of helpfulness.”"— Zhe American. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 


A History of the First Forty Years of His Life, 

1795 to 1835. By James Anthony Froude, M.A. 

2 vols., crown 8vo. $4.00. 

Mr. Froude gives to the public, after impatient 
waiting, one of those books which must always 
be the rarest and most valuable in biographical 
literature,—the life of one of the really domt- 
nant personalities of an epoch, written by a 
skilful and fearless hand, under circumstances 
which give it the value of autobiography, and 
while the personal, as well as the literary, in- 
fluence of its subject ts still potent. If the opin- 
ton of a high authority is well founded,—that 
Carlyle is to be, to the view of the future, the 
foremost literary figure of our time,—the biogra- 
phy now published will give to coming students 
such a faithful and vivid personal picture as has 
never accompanied a great name before, unless, 
perhaps, m& the case of Lockhart’s ‘‘ Life of 
Scott.” 





*,* For sale by all book-seilers, or sent, prepaid, on receipt of 
price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 
743 and 745 Broadway, N. Y. 
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“A TREASURY OF ENGLISH WORDS.” 


ROGET’S THESAURUS 


OF ENGLISH WORDS AND PHRASES, 


Classified and arranged so as to facilitate the expression 
of ideas and assist in literary composition. By PETER 
MARK RocET, M. D., F. R. S. Newedition, Enlarged 
and improved, partly from the author’s notes, and with 
a full index by JoHN Lewis ROGET. Over 200 pages, 


and nearly 30,000 additions to the original work. Crown 
8vo ; nearly 800 pages. Price, $2.00. 
“« It is a book that no scholar will willingly be without. To an- 


nounce a new edition of it is all that is necessary.” —N. Y. Evening 
Mail, 


“* Almost as indispensable as a dictionary.”—N. Y. World. 


“ Your edition far exceeds its predecessors in everything that 
makes the work indispensable to the student and the writer.’’— 
Marion Haran. 


“* We have tested its value thoroughly and with a constant sense 
of its remarkable approach to completeness.”"—Good Literature. 
Published by JOHN R. ANDERSON & CO., 

55 Chambers Street, N. Y, 





N. B.—A list of School and Text Books, which will be taken in 
exchange for this book, will be sent on application. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


COUNT SILVIUS. 


A Romance from the German of Georg Horn. 
By M. J. SAFFORD. 
A most fascinating novel, destined to rival the popu- 
larity of Marlitt’s novels. 


1 Vol. Cloth. $1.25. 


All book-sellers have it, or will be mailed, post-paid, to 
any address, on receipt of the price. 


GEORGE W. HARLAN, Publisher, 


19 PARK PLace, New York. 


A WONDERFUL OFFER! 
$10 WORTH FOR $1.50. 


This is an actual fact. We offer the following Seven Complete 
Stories, bs wemce from large type, and written by Mrs. enry 
Wood, an bound in handsome cloth, with ink and gold side, by 
mail, postpaid, for $1.50. Booksellers usually charge from $1 to 
$1.50 each for them, but we send the whole seven for $1.50. The 
following is the list of stories: East Lynne, The Haunted Tower 
The Lost Bank-Note, ‘Ihe Doctor's: Daughter, A Life’s Secret’ 
Was He Severe? ‘Lhe Tale of Sin. The stories are not sold sepa- 
rately. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address, 


J. S. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 


16mo. 








P. O. Box 2767. 31 Rose Street, New York. 
1100 pages History of ail Political Parties, 
by >tnatoe Coorsm. It gives everything 
pertaining w politics, aud unites history, 
instruction aui ready reference. Sold onky 


by subscription; but subscriptions sent 
direct will be forwarded by mail or C. O. D. 
at Publishing Co's expense. Agents now 


POLITICS, 


Hon, THOS. V, Wanted. Must apply early, for territory ts 
being rapidly assigned. Book out about 
COOPER. March 70th. Prospectus now ready. 


Address FIRESIDE PUGLISHING CO. 
20 North Soventh Street, Philadelphia, 


JOHN PARKER, JR., & CO,, 


20 Soutu Eicutnu Sr., 





Above Chestnut, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


_ -- --—~--—— 


| ADIES’ FINE (Ustom SHOES, 


Ready-made and made to measure. 





—SPECIAL AGENTS FOR— 


EDWIN C. BURT'S FINE SHOES. 





Barker Brothers & Co. 


Bankers and Brokers, 


28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


Philaaeiphia 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow 
Interest on Deposits, and transact a gen. 


eral Banking and Brokerage Business. 





TOTICE OF ASSIGNMENT.—Notice is hereby given that 
1 George T. Freeman, of Jersey City, Hudson ( A ate New 
Jersey,has this day made an assignment to the subscriber, of his 
estate, for the equal benefit ot his creditors, and that the said 
creditors must exhibit their respective claims under oath or affirm- 
ation, to the subscriber, at his office, corner of Newark Avenue and 
Coles street, Jersey City, New Jersey. 

Dated March 11, A. v, 1882. 
CHARLES O. POTTER, Assignee. 
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THE AMERICAN. 


A NATIONAL WEEKLY JOURNAL OF POLITICS, 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART 
AND FINANCE. 


Published every Saturday, at No. 726 CugstnuT STREET, 
Philadelphia. 





CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER 


PaGE. 
Review or THe Week, . t 
Eprroriais: 
The Cabinet Complete, Parte: 6ags at 5 et Shoe 4 
Senator Mitchell’s Letter, . 
CoRRESPONDENCE : . 
The South Carolina Prosecutions ; A* Letter from Senator 
Butler, 6 
Speciat ARTICLES: 
M. Rénan on Nationality, . ye SS Se 7 
Henrik Ibsen, 8 
ArT: . 
Contemporary Belgian Painting,, . - + + -: 9 
LiTreRaTuRE: 
® The St. Clair Papers, 4 ; : ; : . ‘ 10 
M. Alcctt’s Sonnets, 11 
Pusuications REeceivep, 12 
AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS, 12 
Datrt, ° oro n : . . ‘ é . ° 13 
ComMMUNICATIONS : 
Medical Education in Michigan University, . ; ae 
Fimanciat anp Trape Review, . . +. «+ «+ «+ 433 





SuRScRIPTION— $3.00 fer annum. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING : 


Twelve Cents per line per insertion for outside pages; ten 
cents per line per insertion for inside pages. 

No objectionable advertisements or chjectionable cuts will be 
accepted. Shorter advertisements may be moved to admit whole 
ov half pages. 

The American is sent free to those advertising in it, 
All communications or contributions should be addressed te 


THE AMERICAN, 


Box 1690, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Office, 720 Chestnut Street, 





NARR & GERLACH, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 322 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, and STUTTGART, 





W ORK & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 

121 South Third Street, 
Opposite Girard National Bank, PHILADELPHIA. 
Stocks and Bonds Bought and Sold on Commission, at either 


the Philadelphia or New York Stock Boards. 
Collections made in all the principal cities of the United States. 


WASHINGTON HOTEL, 


R. W. FARR, MANAGER, 
CHESTNUT STREET ABOVE SEVENTH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





RATES, $2.50 Per Day. 
OFFICE CLERKS: Henry Krognan, J. E. Birchinell. 
Special Rates to parties remaining over ten days, according to 
location of rooms. 





H. MUHR'S SONS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS, 


633 and 635 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








ROBERT CLARKE & CO., 


CINCINNATI. 


LATE PUBLICATIONS: 


THE ST.CLAIR PAPERS. The Life and Public Ser- 
vices of Arthur St. Clair, Soldier of the Revolutionary 
War, President of the Continental Congress, and Gov- 
ernor of the Northwestern Territory. With His Corres- 

ndence and Other Papers, Arranged and Annotated. 
y Hon.WM. Henry Smitu, of Chicago. 2 vols., 8vo, 
with two portraits and a map, $6.00. 


The author makes conspicuous the genius, ability, 
patriotism and courage of St. Clair, heretofore unjustly 
neglected by historians, adds new interest to the brilliant 
exploits on the Delaware in the winter of 1776-7, and 
for the first time. places before the reader a complete 
account of the evacuation of Ticonderoga and Mount 
Independence in July, 1777, which resulted in the cap- 
ture of Burgoyne and his army. He corrects errors com- 
mitted by previous historians, and on controverted points 
presents new views drawn from hitherto unpublished 
material. 


MORGAN’S SHAKESPEAREAN MYTH. The 
Shakespearean Myth; or, William Shakespeare and 
Circumstantial Evidence. By APPLETON MORGAN, 
A. M., LL. B., Author of “ Law of Literature,” Notes 
to Best's “ Principles of Evidence,” etc., etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $2.00. 


** Such works can be read only as strange examples of 
entertaining paradox ; but we must say that in the present 
instance the paradox is well worked out and cleverly 
sustained ; and persons who, in this age, teeming with 
works worth attention from educated men, have leisure 
for such amusements, may occupy some hours profitably 
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